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Let’s have a short talk with short words. As 
for myself, I always did like people to talk so 
I could understand them the first time, and 
not have to overhaul their words afterwards to 
find out what they want to say. 

Did you ever see people that made you 
think of a rabbit in th: grass, always looking 
out for things to get scared at and to run away 
from? Ofcourse. Now what is natural in a 
rabbit may not be so in a man, The rabbit 
can’t fight, and so he has to run. But a 
human being ought not to get flustered so 


easily. We are made to stand our ground 
better. Yet grown men sometimes seem to be 


as fidgety and full of alarms as cdefenceless 
little animals, 

Here is one who says, ‘‘ If anyone knocked 
at the door it set my heart all in a flutter.” 
We won’t say that this man wanted common 
courage, for that isn’t true. He was naturally 
as plucky as you are, but something had gone 
wrong with him. Poke a straw against the 
back of a man’s hand and he takes no notice ; 
poke it in his eye and he does. 

Now every sound that comes to the ear 
strikes against a set of nerves—little white 
cords—inside of it, and the nerves carry the 
news to the brain, close by. When these 
nerves are in good form we don’t mind one 
sound in ten thousand. But when they are 
sore, weak, and tender, a penny dropped on 
the floor makes a racket like the firing of 
a pistol, The person with the sore nerves 
jumps, and his heart struggles as a canary 
bird does when you hit its cage a whack 
with a stick—a mean thing to do. So you 
see a man may have courage enough to be a 
general in the army, and still be upset by a 
sudden knock on his door. It is not the an, 
it is his nervous system that flutters. ‘* No 
difference,” you say? Yes there is—a lot of 
difference. 

There. Now we will have the whole story 
in Mr. Shaw’s own words, which are short 
and plain asthe words in the books our little 
one read at school. He goes on to say: ‘I 
am a boot and shoe maker, and have lived in 
the district fifty years. I was always sound 
and all right up to October, 1888. Then I 
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My 
mouth tasted badly, my appetite failed, and 
after eating I had pain in the chest and sides. 
I often felt faint and dizzy, as if I should 
fall, and had a deal of palpitation of the heart. 
I got so nervous that if anyone knocked at 


fell ill without knowing what ailed me. 


the door it set my heart all ina flutter. Later 
on I was seized with pains in the back and 
kidneys, that were like being stabbed with a 
knife. The secretion from my kidneys was 
thick and white, and passed only with straining 
and difficulty. The pain in my bladder made 
me suffer like a martyr at the stake ; I was in 
agony with it day and night. My friends told 
me I had Bright’s disease, and could not get 
well. I got so weak I could hardly walk, and 
often I couid only work at my trade five 
minutes or so at a time. 

‘*T took all kinds of medicine, but got no 
relief. In this way I lived along for three 
years, when a gentleman living at Gainsboro’ 
told me of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. 
I bought a bottle at Broomhead’s drug store, 
West Stockwith, and when I had used it up I 
had no more pain, and the flow from my 
kidneys was of a natural colour. When I had 
finished a second bottle I felt like a new man, 
By an occasional dose since then I keep in 
good health. My friends say my recovery isa 
miracle. After what I have gone through I 
am surprised to find myself alive and well. 
Several people who had the same complaint, 
and had the best medical treatment, are 
now in their graves. 1 2m confident Seigel’s 
Syrup would have cured them. (Signed) 
William Shaw, East Stockwith, near Gains- 
boro’, January 3, 1893.” 

We end this plain and impressive case in a 
few more short words. Mr. Shaw’s complaint 
was indigestion and dyspepsia, which both 
starved and poisoned his nerves, and would, 
no doubt, soon have wholly stopped the beat- 
ing of that troubled heart of his. Thank 
Mercy, he got the remedy before it was too 
late! Minds and bodies, bodies and minds! 
Yet where is our courage, power, and skill 
when these peor bodies are torn by disease ? 
To help us at such times is the mission of good 
Mother Seigel. 
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THE RIGHT REVEREND 


LORD BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL, 








MERRY ENGLAND. 


DECEMBER, 1894. 


Innocents Day. 


T was in the night of a winter mild, 
Joseph and Mary talked and smiled : 
And with them journeyed the Heavenly Child. 


“Mother, three days has My birthday flown : 
What gifts wilt thou give for My birthday crown ? ” 
They came to the street of a Kentish town. 


They stayed where a boy of twelve years old 
Pored over an ancient book unrolled : 
His cheeks were burning, his hands were cold. 


“T struggle through darkness to know Thy word ; 
Give me Thy grace, and Thy help afford, 
That some day I may be Thy servant, Lord!” 


A hand on his shoulder Jesus laid : 
“Come with Me to My school,” He said : 
And the boy went with them, unafraid. 


A maiden pallid, with gasping breath, 
The dews on her forehead, kneels and saith, 
“Take not my heart from Thy heart in death!” 


Through the rising waters the tapers swim ; 
She felt His kiss asjher eyes grew dim : 
“Be Mine!” He whispered ;—she went with Him. 








Lnnocents’ Day. 


Stupefied, shivering, at midnight’s turn, 
A child, with its lesson yet to learn, 
Cowered under the rod of a master stern. 


“Come quick to My garden, come away! 
Where I and My brothers always play.’ 
The child knew nothing but to obey. 


They passed under broken walls, and hark ! 
They heard a wailing that came through the dark, 
No light from the threshold the way to mark. 


They followed the crying to find the door ; 
Three children huddled close on the floor. 
The tears like rain down their cold cheeks pour. 


There was neither fire, nor table, nor bed: 
“We have nothing to eat,” the youngest said ; 
And the eldest sobbed out, ‘ Mother is dead.” 


The Mother folded them safe from harm, 
Her breast was soft, and her lap was warm ; 
St. Joseph the basket took from his arm. 


“ T plucked these cherries in Paradise Row, 
Where my strawberry garden slopes below. 
They are finer than any in Kent that grow.” 


“ Nay, but, Sir Joseph,’ Our Lady said, 
“It is so long since they last were fed :— 
Give them the cherries, but first the bread.” 


“ Finest wheat-flour from Holy Land, 
Rock honey that dropped on the silver sand, 
I kneaded them into cakes with my hand.” 


They went on their way with a gathering train ; 
The little children followed full fain,— 
“ Father Joseph, give us the cakes again !” 





Innocents’ Day. 


The window was open into the night,— 
A little chamber spotless and white, 
And in the chamber a little light ; 


By a little picture the light burned dim, 
The Child and His Mother carrying Him,— 
Two children rosy and round of limb :— 


The innocent children had said their prayers, 
Their souls were out dreaming unawares, 
No bar betwixt them and the golden stairs. 


His hand on their foreheads lightly lies. 
He said, as He kissed their closed eyes,— 


“ Wake with ine to-morrow in Paradise!” 


A storm of blows and of curses rolled 
Where a woman, unwomanly, hag and scold, 
Shook her babe, her own, of two years old. 


A little creature lovely and meek :— 
Only the tears on its soft, wet cheek 
Pleaded the want that it could not speak. 


The eyes of Our Lady flashed with fire, 
She snatched the child, and her breast heaved higher : 
“QO treasure of mine! My heart’s desire !” 


A babe was rocked on its mother’s breast, 
Its tiny fingers like wax imprest, 
Its sorrowful moaning would not rest : 


The little face piteous and white to see ; 
But the Boy bent over her eagerly : 
“ Mother, O Mother, give her to Me!” 


He stretched His arms ;—but Our Lady sighed, 
For she looked on the mother weary-eyed ; 
softly she stepped and stood beside. 
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Innocents’ Day. 


Some word in her ear she seemed to say, 
As she drew the babe from her arms away, 
And calm in her own Child’s arms it lay. 


At midnight the good priest knelt in prayer : 
He had watched through the midnight many a year. 
Not knowing what time would his Lord appear. 


And all of a sudden he was aware 
Of a strange light shining everywhere. 
He went to his casement, and looked out there, 


And he saw a procession of girls and boys, 
Laughing and playing with silvery noise, 
Singing swect hymns of the Angels’ joys. 


Into the churchyard they trooped and came, 
He knew each face, and he named each name ; 
And yet they were somehow not the same. 


And amidst them a lady fair to see ;— 
The little ones clung to her mantle free, 
And she carried one of them tenderly. 


And a white-haired father, tall and kind, 
His face to the children’s face inclined, 
Holding their hands as they walked behind. 


And last of all, came a Boy, whose air 
Was that of a King, with golden hair, 
Carrying a babe with exceeding care. 


He caught the face of the Boy as He passed :— 
He fell on his knees, and his tears fell fast : 
‘My Lord,” he said, “ hast Thou come at last ?” 


Next day, as the sexton worked long and hard, 
He said, “ A green Yule makes a fat churchyard ” : 
But the priest, “God has them within His guard.” 


H. E. HAMILTON KING. 
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Frrom the Depths of the Sea. 


A SCOTTISH LEGEND. 


La mer est bleue, le ciel est clair, la brise est douce, et dans le lointain des 
profondeurs de l’Océan on entend vibrer les cloches argentines. 


HROUGHOUT the length and breadth of Bonnie Scot- 
land, from Dumfries to Caithness, no fairer triumph of 
medizval art was to be found than the Priory chapel of Glen- 
arvon. The Monastery itself was a noble old pile, hoary with 
age and rich with the traditions of a Faith that had withstood 
the storms of ages; but the chapel was more than this—it was 
agem. Kings and princes had delighted to honour it, and had 
brought thither their costliest gifts—rare crucifixes in silver and 
ivory, curiously wrought in far-off lands, jewelled reliquaries, and 
gemmed chalices of the purest gold—and the deft fingers of 
Royal women had cunningly broidered fair flowers of tapestry 
for the decoration of the altars. Nor were the Monks of Glen- 
arvon less celebrated than their church. The simple piety of 
their lives, their great learning, and the large-heartedness of 
their charity, made them known far and wide; while the poor of 
the immediate neighbourhood looked upon them not only as 
kind benefactors, but also as most sympathising friends. 

To go to Mass at the Priory was one of the greatest pleasures 
of the Glenarvon people ; and though, by reason of their ignor- 
ance (for they were, for the most part, poor, humble fisherfolk), 
the full beauty of this poem in stone could hardly come home 
to them, still, the gorgeous mystery of the services there, the 


fragrance of the incense, the swelling tones of the great organ 
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and the sonorous chanting of the Monks, all delighted, and 
consoled, while it awed them—for really beautiful things seldom 
fail to touch the heart. 

So the years rolled on, and the Priory flourished and the 
people were happy and content as they had ever been under 
the mild sway of the good Friars, and all was peace throughout 
the land. Then suddenly a change, as unlooked-for as it was 
terrible, swept like a cruel wave over Scotland. Churches began 
to be destroyed, Abbeys and Convents ruthlessly demolished, 
and helpless Monks and Nuns cruelly driven from their homes, 
or else wantonly slaughtered in cold blood. Riot reigned where 
religion had once ruled paramount, and plunder and pillage 
carried desolation everywhere. 

Fortunately, as yet (owing, possibly, to its isolated position on 
the rocky height above Glenarvon Bay) the beautiful Priory by 
the sea had escaped the doom which had already fallen upon so 
many other Religious Houses throughout not only Scotland itself 
but also Wales and England. But the poor Monks hardly felt 
secure, for they never knew what an hour might bring forth in 
those terrible days ; and (while never ceasing to thank Heaven 
for their present safety) they spent the greater part of their lives 
in humbly beseeching Our Lady of Glenarvon to watch over 
them, and protect their beloved Priory from all harm. 

It is the Eve of the Assumption in the year of grace 1536. 
The day, which has been particularly hot and sultry, has long 
since drawn to a close, and the stillness of night reigns over 
Glenarvon. At the Monastery all is quiet ; the Compline service 
has been over some time, and the Monks have already left the 
incense-laden chapel to continue their devotions in solitude, 
when a faint, uncertain peal is heard at the outer gate. 

“Some poor soul hath need of us, perchance,” quoth the good 
Prior, who is slowly pacing within the cool cloisters near the 
entrance. “Haste, Brother Andrew, and see who it is; the 
night is dark, and the business must be urgent indeed to bring 


anyone hither at this untimely hour! ” 
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To the postern door speeds Brother Andrew (the most curious 
as well as the most tender-hearted of Friars), and soon returns 
carrying rather than leading a small fair-haired boy. The 
child’s beautiful dark blue eyes: seem strangely troubled, 
and trying vainly to murmur something intelligible he sways 
feebly from side to side and then falls, fainting and helpless, at 
the Prior of Glenarvon’s feet. 

“ Raise the little laddie up, and do thou, Brother Gregory, run 
and fetch him some wine; he is sore spent and weary, and hath 
need of it,” cries the priest kindly. ‘“ Perchance his family are 
in peril of some sort—do any of the brethren know aught of 
him ?” 

“Methinks he is the orphan who tends Angus McLeod’s 
sheep,” answers Brother Andrew promptly: “a good bairn, tos 
and ever regular at Matins and Evensong.” 

“Aye? Let him be well seen to then,’ commands the 
Prior. “ Yet stay, he seems to be recovering from his stupor 
even now; I myself will remain here to hear what it is he 
craves of us.” 

Very slowly the heavy eyelids unclose; but when they do so, 


and the boy sees where he is, with a brave effort he struggles to 


his feet, and clasping his little trembling hands together, cries 
in terror-stricken accents : 

“QO holy Father, they are comin’, the cruel men who hae 
burnt sae mony o’ the Abbeys a’ready! They are e’en now 
close to Glenarvon. Ye maun just gang awa whiles ye may—if 
ye dinna, ye’ll a’ be lost an’ put to a shamefu’ death! Hark, as 
I came hame frae McLeod’s I heard a great band o’ them 
planning to come on hither to rob the Priory and murder ye a’. 
They wad spare naebody, they said, an’ wadna rest till they had 
a’ the treasure. Sae I lay there amang the heather till they a’ 
were awa’, an’ then I rin aff as sune as I could to warn ye. O 
gang awa’, gang awa’, for the love of the Holy Mother, now ye 
ken a’ the warst o't!” 
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He stops, and the Prior, who has never once flinched through 
the recital, says calmly enough, as he turns to Brother 
Andrew : 

“Let the great bell of the Monastery be tolled at once, I 
would fain summon all the brethren!” Then kindly patting 
the little yellow head so near to him, he adds gently: “ And do 
not thou be so greatly afraid, my child ; be certain of this, that 
no matter what evil may come upon ws in this hour of trial, 
thou wilt be safe, for our Blessed Lady herself will be sure to 
watch o’er thee for thy devotion in coming hither !” 

Soon through the still night air the great bell of Glenarvon 
booms out solemnly and slow, startling the wondering Monks 
from their quiet cells, and making them all hasten across the 
great square of the Priory, to where in the shelter of the cloisters 
the Prior stands beside the shepherd-boy awaiting them. When 
all are assembled he speaks : 

“My brethren,” he begins, pointing with one hand towards 
the quict graveyard close by, “there rest those who have gone, 
one by one, before us, to the eternal rest that is prepared for 
Saints, and Martyrs, and all the Faithful! We may not—like 
them—depart hence singly, Heaven wills it otherwise. Listen: 
this child (at much risk to himself) hath come hither to warn us 
of the approach to-night of a band of those cruel and misguided 
men who persecute our Faith and destroy our churches. I had 
hoped (ah! how earnestly) that our beloved Priory might have 
escaped these sacrilegious marauders ; but, alas, no one is safe 


from them, no place too holy ! 
“ Now, what are wetodo? Weare, of course, unarmed, and in 


any Case our vows prevent us from making any real resistance, 
and to fly would be cowardly—at least for me.” He lifts up his 
noble head proudly. “it would ill become a Prior of Glenarvon 
to abandon his post in the hour of danger ; / will remain here. 
But ye, my beloved, ye shall be free! Say, will ye go forth now, 
while there is yet time, to seek safety in other lands; or will ye 
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stay here to die, mayhap (nay, certainly), a cruel death—to gain 


perchance a Martyr's crown?” 
His whole face lights up with the strength of the hope that is 


in him, and drawing himself up to his great height, he gazes 
round at them all inquiringly. To a man the Monks feel proud 
of their leader, and hasten to answer fearlessly. 

“Nay, holy Father, send us not away from thee! Our place 
surely is here also—we too fain would die for the Faith if needs 
be, nor will one of us abandon Glenarvon !” 

“Now Heaven be praised! Methought I could not be mis- 
taken in ye, my well-beloved. Let us to the chapel then ; it will 
be meet that when our enemies come upon us they find us ready 
—aye even for death itself! Brother Stephen, hie thee and see 
that the High Altar and Our Lady’s Chapel are well lighted, 
even as for a great festival. Midnight will sound anon; at that 
hour I will begin the Holy Mass—for the last time, alas, in 
Glenarvon! But be not afraid, my well-beloved brethren, re- 
member this: Adjutorium nostrum in nomine Domint.” 

There is a moment’s pause. Then, meekly bowing their 
heads in lowly assent, the Monks slowly and silently move on 
into the church, there to await with calmness and holy resig- 
nation the cruel fate that is assuredly coming upon them. 

When midnight chimes out from the ivied belfry the solemn 
service begins; and though all of the congregation know in their 
hearts that their hours are already numbered, not one voice 
falters, though, perhaps, there is a sadder ring in the Prior's firm, 
sweet tones, as he commences the magnificent words of the Con- 
secration. Even as he does so, there comes, borne on the wings 
ofthe night wind, the sound of loud voices, mingled with cursing 
and the tramp of armed men. The enemy is indeed at the gates, 
and their blasphemous cries can be heard without : 

“Down with the Church and the mumbling Friars! Death 
to the Prior—to the sword with him, and all the accursed 
Papists !” 


iene ee : : - - : 
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“Agnus Dei, gut tollis peccata mundi, miserere nobis!” cry 
the kneeling Friars within. Louder and louder grows the 
tumult as the assaulting party approaches. There is suddenly 
a great crash and a shout of fierce fiendish joy—the postern 
door has been forced, and the rioters have gained entrance into 
the quadrangle before the Monastery ; their hoarse cries and 
the clash of their steel contrasting strangely with the sonorous, 
beseeching voices of the still kneeling Monks : 

“ Agnus Det, qui tollis peccata mundi, mtserere nobis !” 

Whose is this white form descending slowly yet surely from 
the dark-blue vault of the midnight sky, paling the stars them- 
selves by the magnificence of his glory, and casting bright rays 
of golden light over the opal-tinted clouds as he soars above 
them on his way? Borne upon immense out-spreading wings, 
that glisten and shimmer as radiantly as doth the rainbow which 
is born in the summer storm, comes the Angel of the Sea. 
Hovering above the lighted Chapel of Glenarvon, he raises it in 
his mighty hands as easily as a child would a jewelled reli- 
quary, and, swiftly traversing space, sinks slowly and gently 
beneath the calm blue waves far out in Glenarvon Bay, and lays 
the chapel and its living freight down in the very cradle of the 
deep ! 

There, in the vast prairies where sea-flowers and corals wave, 
where pearls glimmer fitfully and fearsome creatures come and 
go, the rescued chapel rests securely. Nothing changes for the 
happy Monks within, and their Offices, Matins, and Vespers, and 
Complines, continue to be said as when upon earth ; they live on 
as the Angels do, sustained by a miraculous power, while far 
above their heads the great waves wash unceasingly, and the 
argosies of nations pass on their way unheeding. 

* * * ¥ * * * 

Now it sé happened that when the Sea Angel soared meteor- 
like across the midnight sky, bearing the Chapel of Glenarvon 
with him, some fishermen, sorely amazed, had witnessed the 
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miracle from afar; and these, when the glorious: vision had 
vanished beneath the sea, hastily sought their neighbours, and 
wonderingly related all that they had seen. | 

And so it came about, that as time went on, upon most summer 
nights, but more especially upon the anniversary of the won- 
drous event, upon the Eve of the Assumption every year, when 
the “sea was blue and the heavens clear, and the soft west wind 
swept gently over the calm waters of Glenarvon Bay,” a little 
company of faithful, trembling souls would steal noiselessly down 
to the water’s edge, and kneeling by the rocky shore listen 
reverently to the sound of the silver bells that rang beneath 
the sea. ) 

Time again rolled on, and at length the welcome olive branch 
of peace was stretched out over the land ; and Monks and Nuns, 
long banished from their country, ventured to return to Scotland. 
Then it was that the legend of the lost Chapel of Glenarvon 
(which had been faithfully handed down from generation to 
generation) began to be more generally known, and those who, 
through good and evil report, had loyally adhered to the old 
Faith, now earnestly hoped that their prayers might be heard, 
and that they might be permitted to witness the completion of 
the miracle. So a strict fast was ordained, and during forty 
days a great multitude of praying people waited upon the beach 
at Glenarvon listening expectantly. 

The last day of the forty had come. The westering sun, 
flushing the whole sky and the sapphire sea with flaming 
streaks of rose and gold and changing purple, had at last 
sunk down to rest below the far horizon, and the evening 
shadows grew darker and darker over the bay. In the dim half- 
light the kneeling people watched and prayed unceasingly, yet 
the thought in each heart was, were they not, perchance, one 
and all, too unworthy to be allowed to witness so glorious 
a sight—would the miracle be accomplished for them ? 

It was close upon midnight: the excitement was almost 
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painful, and the murmurous lapping of the incoming waves 
was the only sound that broke the intense stillness of the sultry 
summer night. All at once, from the depths of the darkling 
sea came the faint tinkling of far-away silver bells. By degrees 
the sound drew nearer and nearer, and then, O joy, carried (as 
upon that other night so many years before) in the mighty 
hands of the radiant Sea Angel, the long lost Chapel of Glen- 
arvon rose from its watery sepulchre, and in sight of the adoring 
and rejoicing people was miraculously transported to its old 
place. 

There, close to the new Monastery which had been built some 
time before on the site of the demolished Priory, the recovered 
church continued to be for many years the object of pious pil- 
grimages. Wondrous were the cures that were wrought there : 
and though in the course of time the Friars themselves were 
gathered to their forefathers, the shrine remained a silent witness 
to all that had happened ; and its weather-beaten wave-washed 
walls, thickly encrusted with seaweeds and hitherto unknown 
marine plants, as well as innumerable pearly shells and corals, 
testified, even to the most incredulous, the reality of the miracle 
hat had permitted it to be brought back from the very depths 
of the sea! 


RHODA KATHLEEN FORBES. 





An Itahan Village and an Englsh 
Saint. 


HE village of which we are about to write is called Santo 
Padre, and is situated on the borders of the ancient king- 
dom of Naples, close to the frontier of the Pontifical States, in the 
ancient Province of Terra di Lavoro, the classical Campania Felix. 
It belongs to the Diocese of Aquino, from which it is distant 
about nine miles, and occupies a magnificent situation on a spur 
of the Apennines, at a height of some 2,200 feet above the level 
of the sea. The nearest town is that of Arpino, celebrated as 
the birthplace of Cicero, and in recent times illustrated by a 
purer glory, that of the Blessed Francis Xavier Bianchi, a 
Barnabite lately beatified. 

And here it may be remarked that all around our village are 
to be found places famous with this double aureole of classical 
and Christian renown ; birthplaces and homes of pagan heroes 
and Christian Saints. Our own village rejoices in the possession 
of the relics of a holy English pilgrim, who found his way here 
while returning from a pilgrimage to Rome and the Holy Land, 
and devoted himself to tending the plague-stricken in the hos- 
pital which had been founded on this site by the people of Aquino, 
in order that their sick might have the benefit of the pure air of 
the mountains. The epoch of St. Fulk’s arrival (for so the 
Saint is named) is not known; tradition says that it was in the 
seventh century. At any rate, a terrible plague was raging at 
the time, and St. Fulk devoted himself to the care of the victims 
of the scourge, until he himself sickened and died, and was buried 
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in the cemetery attached to the hospital. Many years passed by 
the memory of the holy pilgrim was forgotten, and the hospital 
itself fallen into ruin; Aquino had been ravaged and destroyed 
by barbarian hordes, and it was not till the middle of the tenth 
century that it began torevive. Just about this time, apparently, 
various wonders were observed to take place at the spot where 
the Saint had been buried, and at last he appeared in vision to 
the archpriest of our village, and demanded to be removed to a 
more fitting resting-place ; for his body lay in the midst of what 
was then the principal road leading to the gates of the village. 
The translation was duly effected with much solemnity by the 
Bishop of Aquino, assisted by two other Prelates, and hence- 
forth San Folco is the patron and protector of Santo Padre. 

And here is to be observed that in ancient times our village 
bore the name of Castro Forolo, and it owes its present designa- 
tion to the devotion of its people to their holy protector. Jn 
fact, in speaking of St. Fulk, they would always name him their 
holy Father, Santo Padre; and so the numerous pilgrims who 
flocked to his shrine (and among them, tradition reports, were 
very many Englishmen), would say, “ Let us go to Santo Padre” ; 
“We shall find comfort and: help if we go to Santo Padre” ; 
till gradually the village came to bear this name instead of its 
old one. Precisely when this change came about we cannot Say, 
but we know that already in the tenth century the territory was 
named. “ Patrinate,” in a description of the lands belonging to 
Aquino, though up till the thirteenth century it was named in 
public documents by its ancient title of Castro Forolo. From 
this epoch the new name became stereotyped. 

Santo Padre too, as we have said, boasts of classical as well 
as of Christian memories. In fact, it is supposed to be the site of 
the villa of Pomponius Atticus, the friend of Cicero, and within 
the boundaries of its parish may still be seen traces of the 
ancient villa of Juvenal, who was a native of Aquino, as all the 


world knows. 











From the summit of its neighbouring mountain, the 
Favone, may be seen a glorious panorama: to the north 


we see Arpino and a host of other castellated villages, crown- 


ing with their towers and walls the crests of the mountains 


that girdle the horizon. To the west is seen Monte San Gio- 
vanni, where St. Thomas Aquinas, the Angel of the Schools, was: 


imprisoned by his own brothers, and won a glorious victory 


over the impure temptress sent in to turn him from his voca- 


tion and his allegiance to God and St. Dominic. Below is the 


Cistercian Abbey of Casanari, where rest the relics of a host of 


martyred Monks, victims of the diabolical rage of the French: 
Revolutionary soldiers, who murdered them because they op- 
posed strenuously and valiantly the horrible profanation of the 
Adorable Eucharist. Alas! that we should have to add that 
the same awful sacrilege was perpetrated by Piedmontese 
soldiers in our own time; a profanation that was _ terribly 
avenged by the almost complete annihilation of the guilty 
troops beneath the walls of Banca a few days later. Everyone 
who knows the facts, sees in this victory of a handful of brave 
men over the Revolutionary host, polluted by the most hateful 
sacrilege, the avenging hand of God. 

Again, we see below us in the plain the city of Ceprano, 
belonging to the Pontifical States, where is venerated as pro- 
tector, a companion of our own St. Fulk, the English pilgrim 
St. Ardwyne. Veroli, with its memories of St. Mary Salome, 
mother of St. John Evangelist—-Veroli, which boasts of the 
possession of the largest piece of the Holy Cross known to the 
world—crowns a distant hill. 

The splendid rock that rises out of the plain at our feet, like 
that of Gibraltar from the Mediterranean waves, bearing perched 
on its almost inaccessible heights a castle and a church, is Rocca 
d’Arce, and here rests a second companion of St. Fulk, the 
English pilgrim, St. Bernard. Four they were, and the fourth, 
St. Gerard, is not far off, though we cannot see his resting-place- 
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But the bells of Santo Padre answer back to those of Rocca 
d’Arce, and the people say St. Fulk and St. Bernard love thus 
to converse one with the other. At Roccad’Arce, too, are heard 
the bells of St. Ardwyne (Ardovino) at Ceprano. To the south 
other glorious memories and beautiful sites strike at once the 
eye and the imagination. 

There in the plain is Aquino, the country of St. Thomas and 
-of Juvenal ; while, high on a mountain crest above, is the castle 
of Rocca Secca, where the Angelic Doctor was born! And be- 
yond, though it is hidden, unfortunately, by an intervening 
height, rises, we know, that glorious and holy mountain, the 
Sinai of Europe, the home of the Patriarch of Western Monas- 
iticism, Monte Cassino. 

Thus we do not exaggerate when we speak of the historical 
memories that make our country glorious. Not less beautiful is 
its natural aspect ; the village is an ancient “ Castello,” fortified 
with medizval walls, and entered by two ancient gates. Within 
are picturesque stepped streets, houses black with age, churches, 
and ancient towers. 

The population is a little over two thousand, and is divided 
between peasants (contadini) and the upper middle class, or 
“civil families,” as we say, who trace their origin centuries back 
There are still thirteen of the ancient families ; the others are 
extinct or have emigrated ; and each can show you his genea- 
logical tree, and his pedigree tracing back to the sixteenth 
century, when the parish registers began to be kept ; and who 
knows how much older they may be! 

The village is governed by its own Mayor (or Szudaco) and his 
Councillors, and we do all things here ex famille, for the arciprete 
(or parish priest) is a member of one of the oldest “ civil families,” 
and his coat-of-arms may be seen in the church over the tomb 
which he has prepared for himself during his lifetime. He has 
been parish priest here for forty-two years, and succeeded his 
uncle in the charge when he was only twenty-two years of age. 
And what changes he has seen in this time! 
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In the old days of the kingdom of the two Sicilies, the church 
was well endowed, and he had six assistant priests (or partict- 
pantes as they were called), each with a modest revenue from the 
possessions of the church, to help him in his large and scattered’ 
parish, and maintain the Divine office in the church with dignity 
and splendour. Now all has been swept away by a rapacious. 
and sacrilegious Government, and he is left all alone. It is true 
that our schoolmaster, Don Gregorio, is also a priest, so that we 
have two Masses every day in the church, but the archpriest 
has the sole charge of the parish, and it is so great a tie that he 
has never yet been able to absent himself even for sufficient time 
to make the pilgrimage to St. Benedict at Monte Cassino, a 
journey of little more than six hours from Santo Padre. But 
how pleased he is to welcome strangers to his home, and tell’ 
them the legend of his beloved St. Fulk ; and if by chance that 
stranger be an Englishman, he will almost weep for joy at being 
able to show hospitality to a countryman of his dear Saint ; and 
he will tell him how incessantly he prays for the conversion of 
that country, once the Isle of Saints. 


No one can help loving our archpriest. 

Let us go, then, to the Church of St. Fulk, which is close to 
the house of the archpriest. It has been rebuilt in the last 
century (being consecrated in 1742), and has nothing very re- 
markable perhaps to a stranger, though the Santo Padresi are 
very fond of the altar-piece over the High Altar, a work of the 
Cavaliere d’Arpino, and the stucco ornamentations of the altars 
executed by a Milanese artist who worked here for some years 
about 1737, are not contemptible. You will see, too, the new 
picture and Altar of St. Fulk; the picture which represents the 
Saint kneeling and looking up to Heaven, whence a cross of 
light descends, is by a Roman artist, was painted at the expense 
of a notability of our villlage, the Protonotary Apostolic, 
Monsignor Paul Scappaticci. You will observe that the 
artist has given the Saint an English face, and that 
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the background has a view of the village of Santo Padre 
Beneath the High Altar, enclosed in a casket which is itself 
enclosed in a recumbent wooden effigy, repose the holy relics of 
the protector of our village. They were placed above this 
altar, in 1793, by Bishop Siciliani, of Aquino, who transported 
them with great pomp from the crypt below ; and again in 1801 
they were removed by his successor to their present resting- 
place. The former Bishop was cured of his deafness im- 
mediately that he touched the sacred relics, a miracle attested 
by an authentic act preserved in the archives. Below, on the 
right, is the little crypt, with an ancient altar bearing the in- 
scription, “ Hc est corpus Scti Fulconts,” and also a record of the 
translation, August 22nd, 1793. There is a most interesting 
account of this translation written by the archpriest of the time, 
in one of the parish registers. But you should have been at Santo 
Padre this very year, in May, to witness the great Feast of the 
Centenary of the Translation. Last year it really fell, but then 
the cholera was raging at Cassino, so the Feast was put off till 
May, 1894. 

The Bishop of the diocese and an Archbishop from Rome as- 
sisted at the festival, which lasted three days, May 20th-22nd, the 
last being the Feast-day of St. Fulk. There were two Pontifical 
High Masses, at which the orchestra from aArpino played, and. 
the famous bass, Signor Gaetano Notargiacomo, nephew of the 
archpriest, sang several solos. Though such a renowned opera 
singer, Signor Notargiacomo is modest, unaffected, and sincerely 
religious. He is the pride of his uncle, who treasures the news- 
paper articles which sing his praises, and loves to talk of his 
virtues. For this young man refuses to sing in any opera which 
contains anything injurious to religion, and has won the esteem 
of all who know him by his upright and Christian life. There 
were crowds who came from all parts to hear him sing at the 


Feast: and then the procession, with the two Prelates, when 
for the first time the holy body itself was borne solemnly forth 
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from the church—a sight that drew tears from the people. The 
illuminations and the fireworks were magnificent ; nothing had 
been seen like them at Santo Padre. Each day the panegyric 
of the Saint was pronounced by a famous orator. The people 
all wore their gala costumes; and you must know that the 
festival dress of a Santo Padrese is something magnificent. Up 
till twenty years ago the dresses of both men and women were 
of the highest antiquity, and never changed in the slightest par- 
ticularity. It is true that since then the younger women have 
been taking to dressing in the costume of the people of Arpino, 
but still more than haif the coztadini yet wear the ancient 
dress. Let us try to describe it. 

The men wear white shirts of fine linen or cambric, embroidered 
in white and red thread; they wear knee breeches of blue velvet 
and a waistcoat of scarlet cloth, with white stockings and boots. 
The hat is steeple-shaped, and adorned with ribbons and pea- 
cock feathers. Round the loins is a scarf of some brilliant 
colour, and the waistcoat is always open, showing the em- 
broidered shirt. The jacket is generally carried slung over one 
shoulder. When they are not in festal array the legs below the 
knee breeches are covered with a piece of linen called the 
pesca, which also envelopes the foot ; th sole of the foot is pro- 
tected by a piece of raw leather a little longer than the foot 
itself, and turning up beyond the toes in a point like the prow 
of aship; this is kept in place by leather thongs which are 
twisted round and round the calves in a symmetrical pattern, 
and thus hold at the same time the fessa in its place. The 
whole effect is very curious. 

The women wear a chemise of cambric or muslin, also em- 
broidered richly, and adorned with ribbons of red silk. The 
low bodice is of silk—either blue, yellow, or green—adorned with 
gold or silver lace. At the back, over the gown, hangs a large 
square piece of scarlet stuff, while in front is an apron made of 
silk or damask velvet. 
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A silk girdle, and short sleeves also of silk (the rest of the 
arm being covered by the white sleeves of the chemise), and a 
fichu covering the breast, which is also adorned by the scapular 
of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, complete the costume. This 
silk fichu was added to the costume by Bishop Montieri, in 1840. 
The rest is of the highest antiquity. It is quite different from 
that worn by the women of Arpino, only five miles off. 

The headdress alone remains to be described. On feast-days 
it is an orange coloured handkerchief, covering the top of the 
head and falling to the back of the neck; it is maintained in 
place by a gold pin. At other times, it is the usual white linen 
headdress of the Neapolitan peasantry, than which none more 
beautiful, to our mind, can be imagined. 

So much for the appearance of the Santo Padresi. As to 
their moral qualities, the people are full of good qualities, indus- 
trious, peaceable, hospitable, and sincerely religious. It is true 
that they have their defects, the chief being a tendency to use 
injurious and insulting words to anyone with whom they may 
have a difference ; and on feast-days we fear that the poorer 
men do not always go home quite sober. But the criminal 
record of Santo Padre is extraordinarily low ; and as to the 
morality of the people, the proportion of illegitimate births to 
the population is at zero. 

Their religious duties are exercised with frequency and devo- 
tion, and many feasts are annually celebrated by the piety of 
the people. The chief is, of course, that of St. Fulk, on the 
22nd of May, and is celebrated with great pomp ; the expenses 
of this feast, for the band, the illuminations, the mortars, the 
fire balloons, etc., etc., always reaching some 420. The second 
protector of our village is St. Peter Martyr, whose picture may 
be seen in conjunction with that of St. Fulk, over the door of 
the parish church. Other festivals are those of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary (to which there is great devotion here), St. 
Anthony of Padua, St. Roch, St. Gaetano, etc. 
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The people also frequent the pilgrimages which take place 
annually to Loreto, to Monte Cassino, to St. Gerard of Gallinaro, 
and other sanctuaries. 

Some peculiar customs of our village may be of interest. At 
the birth of a child, it is taken to church to be baptised in a 
cradle which is carried on the head of the nurse. If the child 
be a boy, she supports the cradle on her head with her right 
hand ; if a girl, with her left. On leaving the church, copper 
coins are thrown among the crowd by the father and the god- 
fathers. The friends go to congratulate the mother next day, 
and are treated to what we call complimenti, that is, sweet- 
meats and other light refreshments. But if the parents be cov- 
tadint, the friends, on the contrary, bring the mother some little 
present. Marriages are always celebrated in the house, with the 
permission of the Bishop, and all who are invited partake of 
the usual complimenti. On the first feast that occurs the 
married couple go in procession to the church, followed by other 
matrons in the splendour of their festal attire. If the bride be 
from another place (a forestzere as we say), she wears for the first 
time the costume of the women of Santo Padre. On leaving the 
church coins are thrown to the people by the bridegroom, but 
peasants substitute comfits for money. The ceremony is 
terminated by a banquet. When a death occurs, the family do 
not go outside the house before the funeral. In the meantime 
they receive visits of condolence, and on the evening after the 
death, the most intimate friend of the family bears to the 
afflicted family in their house, a sumptuous repast. The men 
wear a black ribbon round the hat in sign of mourning, the 
women black headdresses. At the funeral, at least in the 
peasants’ families, all assist, the nearest female relations accom- 
panying the procession with loud cries and bewailings, just as 
was practised by the ancient Romans and other nations. 

At the Mass said on the third day the relations assist, but the 
signs of mourning are violet instead of black. Till 1846 there 

9 
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was always a solemn repast after the ceremony, at which was 
eaten a soup made of beans, and the friends drank to the eternal 
repose of the departed. But this ancient custom, dating from 
remote antiquity, has disappeared in our village since the 
above date. 

Other curious usages are those of All Souls’ Day, when every- 
one brings to church one or more candles, which he holds lighted 
during the entire service. Again on St. Silvester’s Day, or New 
Year’s Eve, the children of the place run from door to door, and 
cry out at each: “ Be kind to St. Silvester, and God guard thy 
cows and thy cattle!” which invitation is responded to by gifts 
of honey, beans, or other such trifles. The same takes place on 
St. Anthony’s Day, in January. On New Year’s Eve, again, the 
carol singers go their round, singing from house to house, and 
wishing the occupants a Happy New Year; nor are they left 
without recompense. 

The favourite games of our young men are those called doccza 
and vuzzo/a—the first a sort of skittles, the second played with a 
kind of top or wooden disc, wound up by a string, and then 
spun out towards a determined goal, the winner being he whose 
ruzzola approaches the mark most nearly. Our children amuse 
themselves with various games of marbles, etc. 

Though cards are played in the cafés and private houses, 
games of hazard are quite unknown to our village; and it is 
certainly none the less happy for that. 

The peasants live most frugally and soberly ; they never eat 
meat except on some grand feast-day, and, with these same ex- 
ceptions, their drink is cold water all the year round. As to the 
dialect, it is the same as that of Aquino, which is another witness 
to the origin of our Santo Padre. It would be understood with 
difficulty by a stranger, being very different from Italian in 
many respects. It is noteworthy that each paese (as the people 
call the village or town) has its own dialect, as well as its own 
costume. 
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So much, then, for the manners and customs of this village in 
the Apennines. 

There is litttle left to add about Santo Padre. It is very 
much out of the world, which, perhaps, has been to its advantage 
in many ways. The roads that lead from it to the neighbouring 
towns can hardly be called roads; they are mountain paths of 
the most precipitous and dangerous nature, covered with rolling 
stones. An ass is the only safe means of transport, unless you 
prefer your legs. But about twenty years ago one good road 
was opened, which leads from Santo Padre to Arpino; it took 
more than five and twenty years to make—though the distance 
is only about five miles. With this exception, in winter, when 
the snow is on the ground, Santo Padre is almost entirely cut 
off from the world. 

We have not described the other churches, though there are 
five besides that of St. Fulk, because they contain little of 
interest. One, however, that of the Madonna of the Rosary, 
was anciently the principal church of the place, and the title of 
the archpriest. The Church of St. Fulk had then a separate 
parish ; but the two being united in 1603, and St. Fulk’s having 
been rebuilt on a larger scale, made that of the Madonna sink 
into a position of lesser importance. It is now the meeting- 
place of the “ Confraternity of Death” (Congrega della Morte), 
a pious Congregation which takes charge of the dead, especially 
those who die out in the country. Two other Confraternities— 
that of the Blessed Sacrament, and that of St. Fulk (which 
ministers to the sick)—exist in Santo Padre, and may be distin- 
guished in processions by their picturesque garb, the first of 
black, the other two of white albs, with red and green mozettas 
respectively. 

Another church that must be mentioned is that of SS. Fulk 
and Peter Martyr. Anciently it stood over the spot where the 
body of St. Fulk was found ; but in 1863, being very dilapidated, 
it was rebuilt a few yards away from its ancient site, which was 
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needed to give space to the new high road then in course of 
construction. So that now, as of old, the spot where once St. 
Fulk’s body lay is in the middle of a road. From this point a 
charming view may be obtained of the village, with its old walls 
and ramparts, and its battlemented gateway. Rising out of the 
castle walls is the Church of St. Fulk, its campanile built upon 
the remains of one of the old towers, while a second tower of the 
castle now forms a sacristy. 

And before we end this short sketch of our village, we must 
describe some of the treasures of the sacristy. Chief of these 
are the head and arm of St. Fulk, each enclosed in a silver 
reliquary. The silver head is not artistic, perhaps, but it is 
evidently of the highest antiquity, perhaps of the twelfth 
century. The silver arm is of later workmanship, probably 
cinque cento. There is a curious story about this arm. Once it 
was stolen by thieves, who carried it off to a village called Alvito, 
some ten miles away. They began to break up the silver, when 
their arms were paralysed. In their terror and remorse they 
vowed to restore the treasure, and they were at once healed. 
They tied the broken fragments together, and carried them back 
to Santo Padre. But when the archpriest examined the re- 
liquary, behold it was quite perfect and entire! This miracle 
finishea the conversion of the thieves. Only a few years back, 
some other thieves broke into the church: they stole many 
treasures, even the silver pyx from the tabernacle ; but when 
they tried to force the door that leads to the place where these 
silver reliquaries are preserved, they were utterly unable to open 
it. A thief who died in prison confessed this on his death-bed. 
Yet the door is a very frail one, and would have been most easy 
to force open. 

Other treasures are a magnificent violet chasuble, entirely 
covered with gold embroidery, left by Cardinal Cagiano to the 
church of his native village. His Eminence is one of the glories 
of Santo Padre. Again, we have a whole set of magnificent 
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High Mass vestments, embroidered on cloth of silver, a gift of 
another Santo Padrese, Bishop Margarita, of Gravina. This is 
worth at least £160, and was given in 1841. So beautiful are 
these vestments that when the Archbishop came in May to 
celebrate the Centenary of St. Fulk, he asked where we had 
been able to borrow such magnificent vestments. We were 
proud to tell him they were no borrowed plumes, but the 
property of the Church of St. Fulk. 

It is possible that some reader who is visiting the ancient 
kingdom of Naples will find his way to Santo Padre. If so, let 
him be sure of a hearty welcome there ; and we would ask him 
to say one prayer to St. Fulk for the writer of this sketch. 


Dom BEDE CAMM, O.S.B. 
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A Partnership m Song. 


5 spite of Boston and culture, we have ceased to look 
much towards the West for poetry, since Longfellow 
was joined to Poe and Emerson among “the famous nations 
of the dead.” But the authors of the small joint volume 
called “Songs from Vagabondia” (Elkin Mathews) have an 
unmistakable right to the name of poet. These little snatches 
have the spirit of a gipsy Omar Khayyam. They have always 
careless verve, and often careless felicity ; they are masculine 
and rough, as roving songs should be; sometimes also un- 
finished, as no songs should be. For finish is not polish, 
though it is frequently confounded with polish; and a thing 
as rough as Esau’s hand may have had the last touch which 
an understanding art exacts. But here, certainly, is the poet’s 
soul ; and how sick we all are of pratings about the poet’s art! 
It is become as odious as “the word occupy, which was an ex- 
cellent good word before it was ill-sorted.’”’ Of the two authors, 
Mr. Bliss Carman’s previous work has not gone without favour- 
able notice in the English press; but Mr. Hovey’s is a new, or 
almost new name. You have the whole spirit of the book in 
such an unforgetable little lyric as “ In the House of Idiedaily.” 
Here is the opening : 


Oh, but life went gayly, gayly, 
In the house of Idiedaily ! 


There were always throats to sing 
Down the river-banks with spring, 
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When the stir of heart’s desire 
Set the sapling’s heart on fire. 


Bobolincolns in the meadows, 
Leisure in the purple shadows, 


Till the poppies without number 
Bowed their heads in crimson slumber. 


And the twilight came to cover 
Every unreluctant lover. 


Not a night but some brown maiden 
Bettered all the dusk she strayed in, 


While the roses in her hair 

Bankrupted oblivion there. 
This Vagabond is something Elizabethan when it pleases him, 
as those last two beautiful stanzas show. And throughout the 
book, in addition to the more omnipresent qualities we have 
before noted, start up touches of a higher mood; as when, for 
example, in the admirable “ Joys of the Road,” lilting, vagrant, 
irreflective, as a road-song should be, we are suddenly startled 
by such a Wordsworthian subtlety of expression as this : 


The outward eye, the quiet will, 
And the striding heart from hill to hill. 


Wordsworth has taught us the divinity of the “inward eye” ; 
but it was left, appropriately, for this roaming singer to discern, 
that the outward eye is in its season a gift of the gods, seldom 
truly possessed but by the child and the poet. A shorter snatch, 
“In the Workshop,” strikes a veritably individual thought and 
manner; though this, we incline to think, is one of the ex- 
amples where the form might have been a trifle less rude 
without destroying its proper air of unstudiedness. 


Once in the Workshop, ages ago, 
The clay was wet and the fire was low. 


And He Who was bent on fashioning man 
Moulded a shape from a clod, 

And put the loyal heart therein, 

And another stood watching by. 
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‘‘What’s that ?” said Beelzebub, 


** A lover,” said God. 
And Beelzebub frowned, for he knew that kind. 


And then God fashioned a fellow shape, 
As lithe as a willow-rod, 

And gave it the merry roving eye, 

And the range of the open road. 


‘‘ What's that ?” said Beelzebub. 


“A vagrant,” said God. 
And Beelzebub smiled, for he knew that kind. 


And last of all God fashioned a form, 
And gave it, what was odd, 

The loyal heart and the roving eye ; 
And he whistled, light of care. 


‘““ What’s that ?” said Beelzebub. 


** A poet,” said God. 
And Beelzebub frowned, for he did not know. 


We may finally quote a few stanzas from the “ War-Song of 
Gamelbar,” to show how fierily these authors can handle the old 
martial ballad. The names have a pleasant ring of the old 
country, pleasant for kindred’s sake in the mouth of an 


American. 


Bowmen, shout for Gamelbar ! 
Winds, unthrettle the wolves of war ! 
Heave a breath 
And dare a death 
For the doom of Gamelbar ! 
Wealth for Gamel, 
Wine for Gamel, 
Crimson wine for Gamelbar! 


Armourers for Gamelbar 
Rivet and forge and fear no scar! 
Heave a hammer 
With anvil clamour 
To weld and brace for Gamelbar ! 
Ring for Gamel ! 
Rung for Gamel ! 
Ring-rung-ring for Gamelbar ! 


Roncliffe, shout for Gamelbar ! 
Menthorpe, Bryan, Castelfar ! 
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Heave, Thorparch 

Of the Waving Larch, 

And Spofford’s thane, for Gamelbar ! 
Blaise for Gamel ! 
Rrame for Gamel ! 

Rougharlington for Gamelbar ! 


Trumpets, speak for Gamelbar ! 
Blare as ye never blared before ! 
Heave a bray 
In the horns to-day, 
The red war-horns of Gamelbar ! 
To-night for Gamel ! 
The North for Gamel ! 
With fires on the hills for Gamelbar ! 


Shout for Gamel, Gamelbar, 
Till your throats can shout no more ! 
Heave a cry 
As he rideth by, 
Sons of Orm, for Gamelbar ! 
Folk for Gamel, 
Fame for Gamel, 
Years and fame for Gamelbar! 


Good is here, but no less good remains behind ; for which we 
refer the reader to the delightful little volume itself, which comes 
as a welcome interlude amidst the highly-wrought introspective 


poetry of the day. 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. 








A Legend of Lace-making. 


By the author of “BETWEEN TWo WORLDS” aud 
“GERALD VANBRUGH.” 


VERY country has its legends—they make the poetry of 
its annals. Let me tell the legend of the origin of lace- 
making in Flanders. 

Long centuries ago a poor widow was left with five children 
to fight the battle of life, and the eldest only was of an age to 
work for herself. Indeed, the mother was so frail and weak 
that it was Serena’s spinning-wheel which earned the livelihood 
of all the family. 

Not far from their dwelling, but on the opposite side of one of 
the many canals that flow through the ancient city, dwelt one 
Van Oost, who was a timber merchant, and a kind friend to 
Barbara and her young family. His son had been Serena’s 
playmate in childhood, and now that they were both growing 
up it was settled that when Arnold had risen to be a master 
wood-carver they would become man and wife. 

Both were pious, good, and industrious. 

On Sundays, after Mass and their simple dinner, the two 
families joined together and walked out countrywards, the little 
ones filling their hands as they ran along with purple foxgloves 
or any seasonable wild flower with which to form a nosegay to 
lay before the image of the Blessed Virgin. 

In those old times the carving of wood was carried to great 
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perfection, and those who could excel in it were no mean artists. 
The sons of potters and of bakers appeared to have the greatest 
facility for the work—perhaps because as little children they 
were accustomed to handle and shape clay or flour. 

Arnold Van Oost had every prospect of success, and the 
future smiled on him. 

But in the poor house of the widow Barbara there was more 
of misery and want than of hope, and Serena grew troubled 
concerning her mother and the little ones, who depended almost 
wholly upon her industry. 

One year the weather was more than usually unlucky, and 
the sufferings of the poor were proportionally great. The 
autumn sunshine fell upon wasted forms and pallid faces. 

Serena tried to conceal her many anxious forebodings from 
her mother; but whenever the church bells rang out the 
Angelus they found her kneeling before a statue of the Mother 
of Sorrows. One morning, after a sleepless night, this vow 
burst from her lips: “ Blessed Virgin! give me but the power to 
provide for my mother and the children, and I solemnly engage 
myself to renounce all other hope and joy.” 

That joy, that hope she did not put it into specific words ; 
but it must have been both sweet and strong, for, when her 
sacrifice was made, Serena wept long and bitterly. 

The next day was a Sunday. The poor widow and her 
children availed themselves of the fairer weather for a long 
walk, and, as usual, Arnold Van Oost was of the party. 

The gossamer webs, which the simple peasantry of those 
parts call “the Virgin’s threads,” waved gently in the air. “They 
fell from Mary’s distaff,” shouted the children, as quite a fleecy 
web dropped on Serena’s black apron as she sat on a grassy 
bank. Roused by the young voices, the elder sister looked, and, 
for the first time in her life, she seemed to see in those finely in- 
terlaced threads the most graceful scrolls and arabesques, 
mingled with the delicate shape of flowers and leaves. 
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In those days of strong and simple faith there was no such 
thing as chance. It was firmly believed that God’s providence 
took an active part even in the most minute details of daily life ; 
and in such a sense did Serena accept the thought which came 
into her mind. 

“If a poor insect can produce so beautiful a fabric and design,” 
she reasoned, “why should not I—a being to whom God has 
given intelligence—learn to do even better with the fine thread 
that I can spin from my wheel? This is a lesson directly sent 
me from the Blessed Virgin—this is how I can discern flowers 
and leaves clearly designed in the gossamer web upon my lap.” 

The difficulty would be to preserve so dainty a fabric, but 
here Arnold’s quick brain was serviceable. With a few inter- 
laced boughs plucked from the trees, he arranged a light frame 
on which Serena’s apron was successfully carried home. That 
night the young girl prayed long and earnestly, but she did not 
speak of the hopes and plans with which her heart was filled. 
Next morning the young Flemish maiden -rose even earlier 
than her usual hour, and stood long contemplating the gos- 
samer web that she had succeeded in preserving unharmed. 
Then she knelt before the little image of the Virgin and 
‘began to pray. “Blessed Mother,” she said, “in sending me 
this pattern for my imitation, you have given mea miraculous 
answer to my prayers, and I believe I may thus gain bread 
for my mother and the children. You, oh Blessed Virgin, 
alone know how dear Arnold is to me; but I will be faithful 
to my vow, and renouncing earthly love, will devote my life 


to my family.” 

Rising, Serena went to find her mother. “Give me your 
blessing, Mother,” she said, “for I am going to attempt a work 
of difficulty. I am about to try to imitate the design of the 
slender gossamer threads which Heaven permitted to fall upon 
my apron yesterday.” 

“ My dear child,” cried the widow in alarm, “ pray do not be 
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so venturesome How can you ever hope to succeed? While 
you are making the attempt your wheel will stand idle, and we 
shall all starve.” 

“Let me try for but one week, Mother,” pleaded the girl. 
“If by then I can accomplish nothing, I promise to abandon 
my enterprise. But no! the Blessed Virgin has not misled me. 
Let me run and sell my little gold cross, and we shall have 
enough to live on during eight days.” 

The widow yielded ; in fact, seeing Serena so full of faith,. 
she began herself to think there had been some miraculous in- 
tervention on their behalf. 

The girl did not lose any time. Taking some of her finest 
thread-—thread spun and bleached by herself—she cut it into 
lengths and following her model with her eyes tried to imitate it. 
But she seemed doomed to failure: the threads got entangled 
and crossed, and every moment she had to leave off and begin 
again. Arnold chanced to come in just then, and stood watching 
her efforts anxiously. He then took a little piece of wood and 
attached it to each thread so as to keep every one distinct : thus, 
unconsciously to them both, the “ bobbin” of coming days was. 
invented. 

On the next morning Serena began her work with new 
courage. The idea came to her to fasten her work on to a large 
cushion which had been the gift of a Nun—here was the further 
invention of the lace pillow. Next, she thought of keeping her 
thread in place by pins. So well did her work progress that by 
the next Sunday there was a little square to throw over the head 
of the Virgin which had some resemblance to the design she. 
sought to imitate. 

I will not say that it was a pattern regular as that of the lace: 
of Valenciennes known in our own days, nor was it the exquisite 
appliqué of Brussels, or the delicate Mechlin point; still it was 
something unknown and charming. Her next effort was more 
successful ; she made rapid progress, and Arnold invented new 
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designs, The news of the wonderful invention began to spread 
all round about those parts, and the noble ladies of Flanders came 
to see and to give orders for lace with which to adorn their coifs 
-and mantles. 

About fifteen days after Serena’s success, the young Van Oost 
passed as a “master” of carving, and running with his good 
news to the widow’s dwelling, he asked her to give him Serena as 
his wife. The girl was called, but while she listened to his 
pleading the colour fled from lip and cheek. “It can never, 
never be as you wish,” she answered ; and then, overcome by 
her emotions, she fell fainting on the floor. There was no pos- 
sibility of shaking Serena’s resolve ; even when the proud Van 
‘Oost tried his best. Poor child! She felt that her vow had 
been made solemnly, if somewhat hastily, and there must be 
no turning back. There were no more walks with Arnold; they 
scarcely met, scarcely spoke, and both were visibly unhappy. 
Month followed month, and so autumn came again, bringing 
with it the anniversary of the day. which Serena would always 
consider that of the miraculous invention of lace-making. 
In celebration of it she begged one of her little sisters to 
go with her the same walk which they had taken on that 
happy day. Seated on the grass, Serena thought of the past 
and with thankfulness for knowing how to work so well for 
the comfort of home. But she could not forget Arnold and his 
love: with tears rising in her eyes she besought the Blessed 
Virgin to comfort and strengthen him under the sorrow 
she was forced to cause him. It was indeed a lovely day; 
it recalled all the more clearly the day of the previous year, 
_ Suddenly the air seemed thick with fluttering gossamer threads, 
and once more the phenomenon of the past was repeated, for 
there fell upon Serena’s black dress a distinct tracery of a 
crown of myrtle and orange blossoms, such as in those days 
. decorated the heads of brides. 

“ Holy Mother,” whispered the girl, “if this is the crown of 
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martyrdom, from your hand I accept it. No other crown may 
ever be mine.” 

She had but uttered the words when an invisible hand 
seemed changing the web-like flowers into words, and words, 
moreover, which read thus: “ You are released from your vow.” 
A cry of joy burst from Serena’s lips, heard by Arnold, who 
—unknown to her—had followed at a little distance. In a 
moment he reached her side, and in explanation she pointed 
to her dress. 

“ Heaven has spoken! Heaven gives you to me!” said the 
young man piously ; and Serena did not withdraw the hand he 
had taken in his own. 

What need is there to tell of the joyous wedding, which 
was not long delayed? It will suffice to say that Arnold 
Van Oost and his wife lived long and happily together, 
bringing up a numerous family in the love and fear of God. 

Since those long past days, lace-making has reached a per- 
fection which the humble Serena never dreamed of, and never 
herself attained ; but such is the legendary story of its origin. 
Possibly it is scarcely known to many of the girls who to-day 
sit at the cottage doors busy with their threads and bobbins ; 
yet, whether it is purely or partly a legend, there is not one of 
them who might not learn from it a lesson of filial devotion, and 


of humble confidence in God and His Blessed Mother. 
F. M. 
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Marriage in FLaste. 


O observer of lower-class life in England can fail to be 
impressed by the carelessness with which its most im- 
portant step is taken by the poor. Marriage, in the majority of 
cases, seems with them to be an act performed in irresponsible 
submission to a blind destiny. In the higher walks of life Love, 
with a percentage of exception that should be allowed for, is at 
least the preponderating factor in matrimonial contracts; but 
in our lower ranks, and especially amongst our lowest, his place 
is usurped by Fortune, who, securely blindfolded, and holding 
in her hand scales that balance fitfully, presides unopposed over 
the intimate union that will presumably last for years. 

It is not alone when pique, disappointment, or necessity in- 
fluence the ill-considered decision ; but equally when marriage 
is entered upon with a deliberate intention, that the collateral 
assistance of Time is disclaimed. Why this should be it is 
unwise to ask, unless one is prepared to enter upon an ethical 
essay on artless inconsequence as long, or longer, than Art 
itself. Jumping boldly over the argument we alight upon a 
conclusion that life on the other hand is short, and impulse 
shorter still : a vague perception of one by the other may pos- 
sibly account for much that puzzles an onlooker. 

The following is a simple example of marriage taken @ 
Limprévu. A generous-minded country landlord called upon 
the tenant of one of his cottages with the amiable intention of 
remitting a lengthening arrearage of rent if he should discover 
in the circumstances an adequate excuse for his liberality. He 
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found it in the presence of a faded but still pretty daughter 
returned upon the widow's hands with two or three sickly chil- 
dren. The younger woman expanded readily over the troubles 
that had resulted from her elopement with a smart cockney 
sergeant of the Guards, who had wooed her with martial ardour 
and deserted her with military facility, without, as it appeared, 
inspiring her with either affection or respect for him. The land- 
lord listened with interest, and at the conclusion asked the visitor 
on what grounds she had yielded to the wile of so gay a deceiver ? 
He contrived to imply that the marriage was her own act, in 
conjunction with the sergeant’s, but was answered by a gentle 
smile of pity for his ignorance of the reailties of life and the 
words: “It was my fate, Sir.” 

Fate, as above suggested, seems to be accepted as a patroness 
who saves at least from preliminary trouble, at whatever subse- 
quent cost of pain. It is cheering to find her combinations are 
not always disastrous. 

Many years ago, before railways had centralised manufactures 
and small local industries still retained importance, a young 
journeyman entered a village in the Midlands in search of 
employment at the paper-mill for which it was then famous. He 
carried the tools of his trade slung on his back, while his kit 
was rolled up in a handkerchief hanging from the end of his 
stick. It was early on a bright spring morning, and as he 
walked, whistling cheerfully, up the lane that led to the gates, a 
pretty girl of seventeen crossed the bridge below the works with 
a light step, and came quickly towards him, swinging in her 
hand the empty basket that had contained her father’s break- 
fast. 

“Are you come from out the mill?” asked the young man, 
stopping her, and looking with pleasure into her bright eyes. 

“ That I am, as you may see,” the girl answered readily. 

“Then you can say if there’s an opening there for a man as 


knows his trade,” he said. 
Io 
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“ Nay, that I can’t,” she returned, quickly ; “ ask them as can. 
There’s plenty there that knows, let alone father, who’s fore- 
man.” | 

She moved aside to pass him. 

“Stop awhile, lass,” the young man said again, “and tell me 
some’at. If I get taken on there and keep the place, will you 
marry me?” 

The girl’s eyes sparkled with fun. She dropped him a 
curtsey, and answering saucily, “Ay, that I will, and thank 
you kindly for asking,” went briskly on her way. Three weeks 
later the pair were man and wife, without any more formality of 
betrothal. The marriage proved to be a happy one. 

The incident is more idyllic than another which may be given 
as an example of almost aboriginal simplicity of negotiation. 
It was told to the writer at the time of its occurrence by a 
district visitor in a small North country town. 

In concluding her call upon an elderly widow, she expressed 
the hope she might find Mrs. Brown in stronger health at her 
next visit. 

“Maybe, Ma’am,” returned the woman, as she wiped her 
arms free of soapsuds and went to open the door for her guest, 
“maybe you'll not find me at all when you come again. I’m 
going to be married.” 

The visitor paused in the doorway. “ That’s a surprise, Mrs 
Brown,” she exclaimed, “and when is it to be?” 

“In about a fortnight,” answered the widow ; “this is how it is, 
Ma’am. A decent sort of man down Stoke way was in want of 
a housekeeper, and he puts a line in the paper. I sees it, and 
thinks as how it might suit, and I answers him—that’ll be more 
than ten days ago. Last Monday was a week he calls here, and 
he says: ‘It’s not a housekeeper I’m looking for,’ he says, ‘ but 
a wife ; will you have me?’ he says. Well, I seed he was a 
decent sort of body, and I says to him, ‘ Yes,’ I says, ‘only I’ve 
a bit of furniture, and I must try and do my best with it,’ I says 
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‘and there’s my room, too,’ I says, ‘I have it by the month. 
And he makes answer: ‘ Bring the furniture along with you; 
there’s room for you and it and all,’ he says; ‘and, as for the 
lodgings, you’ll be wanting to be married in church, I suppose, 
he says, ‘and we shall be three weeks being asked up.’ And 
then he says ‘Good morning,’ very civil, and he goes to the 
Rectory—leastwise he turned that way ; so I suppose as how it 
will be next Monday is a week.” 

The visitor leit; but three or four days before the date in- 
dicated, called upon Mrs. Brown once more to say good-bye 
and wish her happiness. Preparations for departure were 
obvious, and the widow said that she had heard from “him,” 
and that the wedding was to take place early on Monday 
morning. 

“Not that he can write hisself,’ she added, “but he has a 
nevvy who writes for him.” 

“T hope you won’t forget your old friends in your new home,” 
rejoined the visitor ; “I have brought you a book as a remem- 
brance of me, and perhaps you will find time to read it now and 
then when you are settled.” She unfolded it as she spoke, and 
added, “I have not written your name in it, for the time is so 
near, I thought I might venture to put your new one. What is 
it to be?” 

“Well, now there,” said the woman, “I’d tell you willingly, 
Ma’am, if 1 knew it; but I’m sure I never thought to ask!” 

The marriage took place under that singular condition. 

Another believer in Fate seems to have given himself a still 
slighter chance of domestic happiness than the trusting Mrs. 
Brown. . William Bradwin’s indifference to the probability of 
resemblance in character, through relationship and association, 
was more perilous than her unquestioning ignorance. He was 
an industrious servant, who had for some months courted 
a girl living in service n the same county town. When 
she accepted him he took a cottage in an adjacent village, and 
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furnished it for her. The wedding-day was close at hand when 
he learned that Anne was unfaithful to him, and unworthy of 
the honest position he had offered her. No quarrel, however, 
took place ; the pair, it is true, ceased to “ walk” together, but 
William continued his visits at Anne’s home, where for the 
moment her sister Lucy was staying on a holiday from the 
nursery of an officer’s wife in Ireland. After an interval of 
a few days Bradwin proposed to Lucy, and was only surprised 
when she refused him on the ground of a previous engagement 
to a soldier in her master’s regiment. William pointed out 
that a letter of dismissal was all that was needed for the first 
suitor, and this Lucy consented to write. They were married, 
and their brief life of union was judged to be a happy 
one, although an incident that occurred a few months later 
seems to suggest a dramatic possibility. William had gone to 
his work one morning when the sound of an unusual! stir called 
Lucy to her door, where she stood, like the rest of her neighbours, 
wondering at a confusion of distant sounds. They resolved 
themselves more readily to her ear than to that of the others 
into the enthusiasm attending a regiment of soldiers on the 
march, and as the leading figures came in sight Lucy recognised 
the corps she had known so well in Ireland. A second look showed 
her the familiar figure of her former lover marching within the 
ranks, and she hastily retreated into her cottage. Her haste 
was incompatible with indifference, but the nature of her feeling 
was never known to the inexperienced minds around her. She 
spoke of the incident later without embarrassment, but she 
added, with a simplicity that seems to suggest an emotion Lucy 
herself would probably have been unable to define: “I’ve 
always wished I had not run out to look.” Husband and wife 
died within a few weeks of each other in less than two years 
after their marriage. 


“Oh, East.is East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet,” 
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but an authentic incident from our farthest East shall round 
up this tale of matrimonial adventures with a differing simi- 
larity, and so for a moment bring the two together. 

The widow of a Chinese Mandarin living in the honourable 
retirement vowed, according to the custom of her district, to 
the memory of her husband, one day looked forth from the 
window of her residence in the Island of Hanim and cast her 
eye by chance on the cheerful portly figure of a servant travel- 
ling in the employ of an English Government agent. At the 
sight her peace of mind was shattered, bringing down with it 
the buttresses of custom, constancy, and pride, that the official's 
widow had supposed to be immovable. She sent an offer of 
marriage to the Chinese servant on the spot. The man, who was 
a native of one of the Northern States, carried the proposal, which 
was written in the language of Southern China, to his master 
who was an expert in many tongues. It differed as much from 
his own as Norwegian may do from Italian, and the paper was 
as if sealed to him ; but so potent isthe light of love that as he 
handed it over for interpretation he asked for the loan of five 
pounds to pay the wedding fees. 

The master smiled both at and upon the match, and the two 
were made one without delay ; so that when two years after- 
wards the narrator of the story saw them at the railway station 
in Upper Burma, where they were travelling in the agent’s suite, 
their marriage had received the stamp of prescription. The 
agent, in telling their story to his friend, pointed them out as 
a contented, happy couple, adding, with a smile, that up to that 
time neither one had mastered a single phrase of the other’s 
anguage. Life on each side had been a silent devotion. 


AMES SAVILE. 
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The Welcome. 


OME, Lord, into our sordid lives, 
And jmake them clean, and true, and kind: 
Let that sole self for which one strives 
Love Thee with self-forgetting mind. 


Love Thee in them who move our hate 
Because their ways are not as ours : 
Whom we condemn to vulgar fate 
And class with weeds, may rank as flowers. 


Love Thee in them ev’n pity shuns 
(With loathing of the styes of shame), 

Whose stream of instinct backward runs 
From purity’s life-guarding flame. 


Love Thee in the whole human kin 
We rival most in evil powers, 
Unless, with reach from native sin, 
We grasp Thy hand of grace in ours. 


Come, Lord, our beggar’d hearts invest 
With Thy regality of grace, 

And dignify with’ lowly rest 
Our restless lives of commonplace. 


EASTWOOD KIDSON. 
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A November Day in Calvados. 


4 UTUMN dies hard in Calvados, and Nature, that lovely 
dame who always does things in the best taste, dons 
her last array of robes but slowly. It is November, so often 
the most maligned of months in England, and the leaves on the 
trees are still thick ; many have scarcely changed their dusty 
greens of late summer: but upon a glade, close to where I am 
resting, the sun shoots a shaft of light, and changes the russet 
and gold of a stripling beech to the most entrancing colours. 

I am living for a time on the brow of a lofty hill, which over- 
looks the richest valley in Calvados. It is a magnificent scene 
on this most brilliant of days, as the mild air slowly moves the 
haze of the morning, and discloses a blue and cloudless sky. 
Cattle are grazing on the fertile pasture lands; while here and 
there a farmhouse of quaint and picturesque building studs the 
landscape. Far in the distance, in a break of the coast-line, lies 
Trouville ; and that dull-looking expanse, over which a white 
speck now and then scuds, is the sea. ° 

The morning up to déeziner passes quickly enough ; and then, 
after a meditative pipe, to which I am still British enough to 
remain faithful, I walk out again through the beautiful lanes 
on to the Caen road, the splendour of the view increasing as 
you mount higher and higher. 

Now and then a blue-smocked countryman passes you with 
his “Bon jour, Monsieur !”; or, maybe, you come upon a couple 
of men who are far too engrossed in their animated talk to give 
the usual salutation : a word here and there tells me the subject, 
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which I had already guessed—these people of Normandy are 
great at bargaining, and love to spend half-an-hour in such dis- 
putations. I pass by numberless orchards, where people with 
long poles are busy knocking down the rosy and russet apples 
that have not yet fallen or been gathered ; while on many trees 
I see huge bunches of mistletoe, that for the moment take me 
back to my native land, and by their associations remind me of 
the season that I shall not this year pass in England. 

The sun is getting low as I turn from the high road into a 
path leading me back into the lanes. There is scarcely a sound 
to be heard, beyond the occasional bark of a dog, or the clanking 
chains of some oxen that are feeding in an adjoining meadow. 
The gnats crowd out and dance in giddy steps against the 
mellow colours of the sky ; where the few clouds, that have sailed 
up to close the festa of the day, are dyed rose pink and saffron. | 
gather a few blackberries, that are still ripe upon the hedgerows, 
before I turn into my favourite ending to a walk round. It is 
the park of a French senator who has been good enough to 
grant me a free entry whenever I like. In choosing this spot 
for his A/anoir, and in the fashioning of his grounds, he has cer- 
tainly shown his good taste. Nature has not been unnecessarily 
interfered with ;: but, as you pass along the moss-grown and 
leave-strewn paths, a passage has now and again been cleared in 
the thickly growing trees, revealing such jewels of scenery that 
you pause and hold your breath in a silence of worship. 

And now I have gained the J/anozr, where, sheltered from the 
cool evening wind, I can watch the last efforts of the day. Trou- 
ville and the coast are shrouded in pale mists; but the nearer 
landscape is still bright with the sun, and the valleys still smile. 
The valleys gloom as the sun sinks lower; some last rays fall 
on a bed of begonias close by me with blooms of blood red, 
white, and gold. The earth is dark: in the heavens, above the 
dull glow in the low west, where one tiny cloud hangs like 


a last flag of the pageant, I see a faint star that gleams more 
steadily and proclaims the coming reign of night. 
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As I leave the Manoir and draw near to my place of abode, 
I hear Monsieur le Curé’s jovial voice and laugh. He greets me 
with his never-failing donhomze, and shouts out a few directions 
for my comfort ; while Fidéle, a dog of ¢rés pur sang Frangais, 
pushes his friendly but very damp nose into my hand. Fidéle 
was a great grief to me when I first came ; and when I turned 
despairingly to him and said: ‘“Parles-vous Anglais ?”—not he, 
his tail drooped between his legs, and, looking askance at me, 
he marched away. Then, indeed, I felt my last hope gone, and 
turned once more to Monsieur le Curé, who had asked me whether 
the Protestants of England were mostly Lutherans or Cal- 
vinists, and, if neither preponderated, what sects were there. It 
was a terrible question for anyone with an imperfect knowledge 
of the language ; and I have never quite recovered from the ex- 
planatory struggles that the answer involved. 

Dinner soon follows, which my host makes gay with his jokes 
and good tales: even if the latter lack great humour, his laugh 
is so infectious and his own enjoyment sc evident that it is im- 
possible not to join in the merriment. 

The meal ended, I soon afterwards mount to my room, where 
the embers glow brightly on the hearth ; and presently Louise 
(it is Louise, and not the traditional Marie), appears with an 
armful of logs, which she builds up on the embers in scientific 
fashion; explaining, in the meanwhile, that there is another 
bottle of cider downstairs quite as good as the one I already 
have by me. ‘Then I take out the latest arrived book from 
England, and, arming myself with a pipe, with the wood fire 
crackling at my feet, and the cider conveniently near at hand, I 
pass the evening ; until, after my head has drooped severai times 
(I pause to say that this is the fault neither of the book nor of the 
cider), I prepare for bed. 

At the last moment a step comes along the passage, and the 
cheery voice of Monsieur le Curé calls out: Désires-vous 
quelque chose, Monsieur? Non? Rien? Eh bien, bonne nuit 
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Now and then a blue-smocked countryman passes you with 
his “Bon jour, Monsieur !”; or, maybe, you come upon a couple 
of men who are far too engrossed in their animated talk to give 
the usual salutation : a word here and there tells me the subject, 
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which I had already guessed—these people of Normandy are 
great at bargaining, and love to spend half-an-hour in such dis- 
putations. I pass by numberless orchards, where people with 
long poles are busy knocking down the rosy and russet apples 
that have not yet fallen or been gathered ; while on many trees 
I see huge bunches of mistletoe, that for the moment take me 
back to my native land, and by their associations remind me of 
the season that I shall not this year pass in England. 

The sun is getting low as I turn from the high road into a 


path leading me back into the lanes. There is scarcely a sound 


to be heard, beyond the occasional bark of a dog, or the clanking 
chains of some oxen that are feeding in an adjoining meadow. 
The gnats crowd out and dance in giddy steps against the 
mellow colours of the sky ; where the few clouds, that have sailed 
up to close the festa of the day, are dyed rose pink and saffron. | 
gather a few blackberries, that are still ripe upon the hedgerows, 
before I turn into my favourite ending to a walk round. It is 
the park of a French senator who has been good enough to 
grant me a free entry whenever [ like. In choosing this spot 
for his AZanoir, and in the fashioning of his grounds, he has cer- 
tainly shown his good taste. Nature has not been unnecessarily 
interfered with ;- but, as you pass along the moss-grown and 
leave-strewn paths, a passage has now and again been cleared in 
the thickly growing trees, revealing such jewels of scenery that 
you pause and hold your breath in a silence of worship. 

And now I have gained the JZanozr, where, sheltered from the 
cool evening wind, I can watch the last efforts of the day. Trou- 
ville and the coast are shrouded in pale mists; but the nearer 
landscape is still bright with the sun, and the valleys still smile. 


The valleys gloom as the sun sinks lower; some last rays fall 
on a bed of begonias close by me with blooms of blood red, 
white, and gold. The earth is dark: in the heavens, above the 
dull glow in the low west, where one tiny cloud hangs like 
a last flag of the pageant, I see a faint star that gleams more 
steadily and proclaims the coming reign of night. 
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As I leave the Manoir and draw near to my place of abode, 
I hear Monsieur le Curé’s jovial voice and laugh. He greets me 
with his never-failing donhomte, and shouts ‘out a few directions 
for my comfort ; while Fidéle, a dog of ¢trés pur sang Frangats, 
pushes his friendly but very damp nose into my hand. Fideéle 
was a great grief to me when I first came ; and when I turned 
despairingly to him and said: “Parles-vous Anglats ?”—not he, 
his tail drooped between his legs, and, looking askance at me, 
he marched away. Then, indeed, I felt my last hope gone, and 
turned once more to Monsieur le Curé, who had asked me whether 
the Protestants of England were mostly Lutherans or Cal- 
vinists, and, if neither preponderated, what sects were there. It 
was a terrible question for anyone with an imperfect knowledge 
of the language ; and I have never quite recovered from the ex- 
planatory struggles that the answer involved. 

Dinner soon follows, which my host makes gay with his jokes 
and good tales: even if the latter lack great humour, his laugh 
is so infectious and his own enjoyment sc evident that it is im- 
possible not to join in the merriment. 

The meal ended, I soon afterwards mount to my room, where 
the embers glow brightly on the hearth ; and presently Louise 
(it is Louise, and not the traditional Marie), appears with an 
armful of logs, which she builds up on the embers in scientific 
fashion; explaining, in the meanwhile, that there is another 
bottle of cider downstairs quite as good as the one I already 
have by me. ‘Then I take out the latest arrived book from 
England, and, arming myself with a pipe, with the wood fire 
crackling at my feet, and the cider conveniently near at hand, I 
pass the evening ; until, after my head has drooped severai times 
(I pause to say that this is the fault neither of the book nor of the 
cider), I prepare for bed. 

At the last moment a step comes along the passage, and the 
cheery voice of Monsieur le Curé calls out: Désires-vous 
quelque chose, Monsieur? Non? Rien? Eh bien, bonne nuit 
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Monsieur! The good man is never happy but when he is 
thinking of others, and his dreams, I trow, are not likely to be 


troubled ones. 
CHARLES J. ROOPE. 
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An Echo un Essex Street. 


EARLY eighty years ago a meeting of Catholics was 
held in the very street in London in which this maga- 
zine is now published. That meeting is certainly worth re- 
membering. It was mostly composed of Irishmen resident in 
London, and their faces gave signs that there was weighty 
business in hand. The truth is that the great Veto Question 
was still in all men’s mouths. The English Government claimed 
from the Pope the right to have a veto on the appointment of 
Irish Bishops, and the Pope was believed by the Catholics of 
Ireland to be not wholly disinclined to enter into negotiations. ~ 
A body called “The General Board of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland” wrote in panic to Rome, but had no reply. They 
therefore wrote again, and we give their Ictter: 


REMONSTRANCE TO HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS VII. 


The humble Address and Remonstrance of the Gencral Board of 
the Roman Catholics of [reland. 


Most Holy Father,—The General Board of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, with sentiments of veneration which are 
due to the supreme head, upon earth, of the Roman Catholic 
Church. They desire to assure your Holiness that no change 
of circumstances shall ever induce them to interrupt that 
spiritual connexion with the Holy See which they esteem to 
be essential to the Catholic Communion, and which their 
ancestors protected and preserved in defiance of most cruel 
persecutions and the most seductive temptations. It is, there- 
fore, with deep regret that they find themselves called upon to 
submit to the paternal consideration of their Holy Father any 
expression of disappointment or dissatisfaction ; but their zeal 
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for the preservation of their Religion compels them to unfold to 
His Holiness the subjects of their anxiety and the sources of 
their affliction. They could not with safe conscience admit that 
they discover, in the recent conduct of the advisers of the See of 
Rome, any proof of an existing reciprocity of attachment. It 
would seem to have been forgotten that the conduct and per- 
severance of the Roman Catholics of Ireland had entitled them 
to any share of regard, or even of favourable consideration—the 
Martyrs of three centuries appear to be already forgotten, and 
the zealous perseverance of the present generation is not 
esteemed worthy of being taken into account. 

We put forth no claims to gratitude. What the Catholics of 
Ireland did in support of their Religion, they did it not from 
human respect, but for God’s glory and their own sanctification ; 
and with cheerful hearts do they avow the gratitude which they 
owe to Providence for their preservation, notwithstanding the 
continued dangers of persecution and neglect. 

The Catholics of Ireland have observed with painful emotions 
the marked disinclination evinced at Rome to entertain their 
most humble solicitations for attention. Nearly two years have 
elapsed since they forwarded to the Holy See an address and 
remonstrance, by the hands of their delegate, the Rev. Richard 
Hayes. To this respectful communication, to the sentiment of 
which they unalterably adhere, no answer has been obtained; nor 
has any inclination been manifested to cherish those Catholic 
principles which induced that address. This sense of indiffer- 
ence is much aggravated when the Catholics of Ireland observe 
an active anxiety evinced to forward the wishes and accomplish 
the purposes of that power which persecuted our ancestors, and 
still oppresses their posterity, on account of their adherence to 
the Catholic faith. The consummation of our disappointment is 
accomplished by the banishment of the faithful delegate of near 
six millions of the most constant and attached members of the 
Catholic Church. We sincerely lament the necessity which 
obliges us to address this remonstrance to your Holiness, whose 
character we venerate with unequalled attachment ; we cannot 
for a moment entertain the belief that the conduct against which 
we complain could have been approved of by the head of the 
Catholic Church, or sanctioned by him. We cannot suppose 
that your Holiness would willingly discountenance the prayer 
of the Irish Catholics to preserve their Faith and discipline from 
the intrigues and hostilities of the avowed enemies of their 
Church. Neither can we entertain the opinion that your Holi- 
ness would direct, or willingly admit, that the delegate of so 
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large a body of Catholics, whose conduct was most earnestly 
approved of by his constituents, and who possesses, as he well 
merits, their confidence, esteem, and gratitude, should have been 
consigned to an ignominious exile, without the institution of any 
judicial proceeding, or without any representation of misconduct 
being attempted. 

This Board can feel no difficulty in ascertaining that this. 
offensive indignity did not arise from any misconduct on the 
part of the Irish delegate ; on the contrary, they attribute it to: 
the too successful intrigues and influence of the enemies to the 
Catholic religion in Ireland, who considered the expulsion of 
the Rev. Mr. Hayes from Rome a necessary preliminary step 
towards the accomplishment of their hostile purposes. For we 
have learned, with regret, that a lay interference has taken place 
at Rome in the affairs of the Catholics of Ireland. We solemnly 
protest against the interference of the statesman to whom, in 
particular, we allude ; and we distinctly renounce any submission 
to him or his measures. We will not yield to a Minister what 
we would not concede to his master—the right of interfering in 
our temporal affairs. Our intercourse with Rome is exclusively 
confined to spiritual concerns; and we never can agree to have 
that intercourse regulated by the interests of the Court, or to 
have it directed by the political Minister. 

We cannot avoid declaring to your Holiness that our appre- 
hensions of undue and temporal interference are much increased 
by learning that your Holiness is soon to be addressed in person 
by one of the most active opponents to the independence and 
purity of the Irish Catholic Church—Sir John Cox Hippisley. 
We earnestly conjure your Holiness to give no credit to his 
representations of any portion of the Irish people. He has 
exhausted all the resources of his ingenuity to find precedents 
of degradation and despotism in ecclesiastical matters, in order 
to apply them to the prejudice of the Catholic claims in 
Ireland. 

We implore you, Most Holy Father, to protect, by a timely 
interposition, the Catholics of Ireland against the dangers which 
impend over them. We entreat your Holiness to allay all 
rational alarms, by establishing such a Concordat with the 
Bishops of our Church in Ireland, as will render the election of 
their successors perfectly domestic and purely Catholic ; and 
will, at the same time, ensure the institution to the person so to 
be elected. We urge this measure the more earnestly because 
we know it to be approved of by every class and rank of” 
Catholics, ecclesiastical and laical, in Ireland. Such a measure 
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would satisfy the doubts of every Protestant mind not bent on 
the annihilation of the Catholic faith, and would, at the same 
time, remove all the sources of disunion which generate hostility 
in the Catholic body. 

Most Holy Father, we further pray your Holiness to cause to 
be revoked the order of banishment which has been issued out 
against our delegate; with a view to allay the feelings of 
dismay which now universally and most powerfully agitate the 
minds and affright the consciences of your long persecuted and 
ever faithful Catholic children in Ireland. 

Signed by order, 
EDWARD Hay, 
Secretary of the Catholics of Ireland. 
Board Room, Dublin, 
July 19th, 1817. 


It was to hear the answer of Pius VII. to this protest that Mr. 
O’Connell and a large number of his fellow-countrymen came 
to the D’Arcy Tavern, in Essex Street, one evening in the year 
1818. The reply was read by Mr. Hay in the Latin in which it 
was composed. We give a translation of this document, the 
echoes of which have not yet wholly died away : 


TO OUR BELOVED CHILDREN OF THE GENERAL BOARD OF 
THE CATHOLICS. 


PIUS PP. VII. 


Beloved Children—Health and Apostolic Benediction! In 
your letter, dated the 19th day of last July, which our venerable 
brother Laurence, Cardinal Litta, of the Holy Roman Church, 
Bishop of Sabinum, and Prefect of the Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith, delivered to us, you complained 
that we had given no answer to the letter in which you 
had, two years before, recorded your remonstrance con- 
cerning the subject of the election of Bishops. But you 
should, by no means, have inferred from this our silence, that 
we have less at heart the interest of the Catholic religion 
in that kingdom, or that our disposition is less favourable 
or less prompt towards the people of Ireland, whose constancy 
in the Faith, unshaken by any adversity, and whose distin- 
guished merits in the cause of Religion, we acknowledge and ad- 
mire. For, the unwearied solicitude which, it appears from public 
records, we have devoted to the interests of all churches, even in 
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the midst of the perils and of difficulties; and which we now 
devote, with increased energy; and even your own approved 
Faith and Religion ; should have furnished you with abundant 
proof, that there existed another cause why it ‘appeared in- 
expedient to answer your letter. In truth, we then had a double 
reason for adopting this course: for, in the first place, whereas, 
at the same time, there was brought to us, along with yours, a 
letter also from the Irish Bishops, relating to the same subject ; 
and, as we stated to those Bishops, as well by personal com- 
munication to their delegates, as well as by our letter, dated the 
ist of February, 1816, our opinion concerning the proposed diffi- 
culties, and the subject of your alarm ; we thought it by no 
means necessary to repeat the same to you, which you could 
have so easily learned and ascertained from them ; secondly, the 
tenor of the letter which you addressed to us on that occasion 
contributed, in no small degree, to induce us to act towards you 
in that manner. For though many assurances of your devotion 
to the Catholic faith were mingled with your expostulations, 
yet, contrary to our expectation, we observed that you frequently 
gave expression to such language and sentiments as seemed, by 
no means, in unison with that devotion and zeal which the 
people of Ireland have, at all times, manifested towards the 
Apostolic See, from which they justly glory that they have de- 
rived the light of the Faith. Therefore, as on the one hand, 
your many and illustrious merits induced us to act kindly to- 
wards you; and, on the other, we could neither approve nor 
altogether suppress our opinion of those matters which, con- 
trary (as we are persuaded) to your intention, had crept into 
your letter, we thought it better to send you no answer, 
especially when, as we have already stated, our opinion and 
judgment as to the proposed difficulties could have been 
fully made known to you by other means. You have, then, the 
causes of our silence, which we do not now hesitate to disclose to 
you, that we may deliver you from all anxiety, and that hence- 
forth you may never imagine that it could be our will to reject 
your prayers. 

With respect to the transactions discussed in that your letter, 
you should ever feel persuaded that all our efforts and solici- 
tudes (we to whom the deposit and protection of the Faith and 
the rule of the whole Church have been committed by Divine 
authority) are directed to no other object than to secure by all 
means the integrity and advancement of the Catholic religion. 
Therefore, when we signified that we would permit those things, 
if the BritishGovernment would pass an Act of Emancipation, 
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which should entirely favour the Catholics, we were induced to 
it by no temporal considerations or political counsels (of which 
it would be criminal even to suspect us), but we had solely in 
view the interests and well-being of the Catholic religion. We 
proposed to ourselves that, in consideration of the faculties to be 
conceded by us, the desired emancipation would be granted to 
the Catholics by the repeal of the Penal Statutes ; and thus that 
wretched condition in which those Catholic churches have been 
placed for nearly three hundred years would be terminated ; 
peace and liberty would be restored to the Catholics ; they . 
would be rescued from the temptation to apostatise from the 
orthodox Faith to which human frailty is exposed ; and, finally, 
that the fear ot the laws now in force against Catholics which 
might, perhaps, deter separatists from entering the bosom of 
our Holy Mother Church would be removed. In our aforesaid 
letter to the Bishops of Ireland, we have proved fully and clearly 
that our proposition was altogether harmless, and guarded by 
such limitations and conditions, that if they should be observed 
no room could remain for abuse. But it is fit that you should 
particularly remark, we promised the before-mentioned things 
only, as we have said, in the event that and after the aforesaid 
Act of Government should pass; nor did we by any means 
command that, even on those terms, the matter should be con- 
cluded, but we only declared that, after emancipation should 
have been completed, we, on our part, would feel no reluctance 
to concede them, that by such our declaration, we might, in some 
degree, facilitate the attainment of the aforesaid emancipation. 

As to the suspicion and alarm which, we learn from the con- 
clusion of your letter, you entertain concerning the ecclesiastical 
affairs of your country, we order you to be at ease; for you 
ought to consider we have well viewed and weighed the manner 
in which we should conduct ourselves in regard to those 
matters, whenever an opportunity should present itself, and 
that we shall never deem anything of higher importance than 
the interests of the Catholic religion. 

Now, to proceed to what relates to Richard Hayes, of the 
Order of the Friars Minor of St. Francis ; you have complained 
that we expelled him from our territory, though, as you write, 
he had given us no cause of complaint. You even seem to 
think that we were driven into that measure, perhaps, by foreign 
influence, lest the statements which he had to make in your 
name should obtain easy access to our ear. When you wrote 
this, you were little acquainted, as it scems to us with that 
man’s mode of conducting himself; for, having abused that 
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hospitality which he enjoyed in the city, he furnished us with 
many and weighty causes of grief and vexation, as well by his 
deportment, altogether unbecoming a man professing a Religious 
Institute, and by incessant aspersions on our government, as by 
writings. disseminated in every direction, overflowing with 
calumny and rancour, no less injurious to us and to this Holy 
See than to his own government, of which he boasted every- 
where and publicly that he was the author, until at length he 
proceeded to such a degree of arrogance and audacity that he did 
not blush to offend ourselves by injurious expressions ; so that 
we could no longer suppress our sentiments without the abandon- 
ment of our personal dignity. Wherefore, though we could have 
proceeded with severity against him, nevertheless, acting towards 
him with lenity, the causes of complaint which we had having 
been declared by our orders, some without any difficulty, he did 
not blush to acknowledge, and others, indeed, he could not deny, 
we caused it to be notified to him, that he should, of his own ac- 
cord, depart from the city; which intimation of ours, when he 
altogether and obstinately refused to obey, we ordered at length 
that he should be removed, even by force, beyond the limits of 
our territory. Wherefore, as we were induced to act towards 
him in this manner by motives quite different from those which 
you imagined, and these of weighty moment, you have no reason 
to complain, as if by this act we had inflicted an injury on the 
affairs of the Catholics, which are dear to us, for most essential 
reasons. In the meantime, that same man, of whom we speak, 
since his return to his own country, has not changed his line of 
conduct ; for, in the public journals of the 17th day of last De- 
cember, printed in Dublin, we have seen a report delivered by 
him to you, of his proceedings in this city: like his former 
writings, it is full of falsehood and calumnies, to which report, there- 
fore, we most unreservedly declare to you, that no credit should be 
attached. To conclude, assuring you of our paternal charity, we 
impart to you, from our heart, the Apostolical Benediction. 

Given at Rome, at St. Mary Major’s, this 21st day of Feb- 
ruary, 1818, of our Pontificate the eighteenth. 

PIUS PP. Vil. 


As soon as the reading the reply of His Holiness was over, 
the delegate, Father Hayes, rose, and opened a paper contain- 
ing the following declaration, which he read to the mecting: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—Before any discussion arise 


upon the document which has just been read, [I beg for a 


moment the favour of your attention. I have always made it a 
1I 
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rule to sacrifice my private feelings and advantage to the public 
weal. Hence, acting at Rome in my official capacity, faithful 
to my trust, no blandishment, no terror, could warp me from 
what I conceived to be my duty. Addressing the mild and 
venerable Father of the Faithful, or surprised in my bed of 
sickness by an armed force, I endeavoured, according to the 
best of my judgment, to exhibit in my conduct the feelings 
and principles of my constituents. But my delegated char- 
acter has long since expired: I have now no public duty 
to perform; no public principle is involved in my conduct; 
I stand before this meeting a private individual ; therefore, my 
every duty of public becomes personal. If the document now 
read censures my conduct whilst at Rome, I stop not to inquire 
whether it be authentic or not ; whether its charges be vague or 
specific, whether proved or otherwise. I stop not to investigate 
how the name of His Holiness came to be attached to it: 
whether it be the result of legal or canonical discussion ; or 
whether those who deprived me of my liberty have succeeded 
in depriving me of my character in the eyes of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. I stop not to ask why the document did not precede 
my arrest ; why it has been issued a twelvemonth later; in a 
word, why the indictment should follow the punishment— 
cnough for me tf the Holy Father has been pleased to censure 
my conduct. By faith a Catholic, by ordination a priest, by 
obedience a child of the Holy See, I bow with unhesitating 
submission, respect, and veneration to the centre of Catholicism 
and source of Ecclesiastical subordination, the Vicegerent of 
Jesus Christ. I solemnly declare that I should choose death 
rather than allow any private or personal feeling or considera- 
tion to betray me into the slightest contest with or disrespect 
towards the authority or dignity of the Head of the Catholic 
Church, Pope Pius VII. My tongue shall never utter a syllable 
of complaint, nor my pen trace a line of vindication ; for, lest 
scandal should arise, in the words of the Prophet I exclaim, 
“Take me up, and cast me into the sea.” From this moment, 
therefore, I publicly announce myself unconnected with every 
proceeding to which this document may give rise ; and this my 
declaration I shall, without delay, transmit to Rome; prostrating 
myself at the feet of the Holy Father, expressing my poignant 
regret that my conduct in any respect should have given him 
offence ; humbly imploring his forgiveness, and assuring him of 
my obedience and readiness to comply with any further form 
of satisfaction which in his paternal wisdom and goodness he 


may vouchsafe to command. A. C. OPIE. 
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The Bishop of Liverpool. 


HE Centenary number of the Ushaw Magazine —a 

particularly rich and varied one— contains a_ portrait 

of the Bishop of Liverpool, and a brief account of his brilliant 
career, which we reproduce : 


The news of the appointment of Canon Whiteside to the See 
of Liverpool was welcomed with delight at Ushaw. It was a 
source of special satisfaction to those who, whether as superiors, 
or companions, or scholars had enjoyed a near acquaintance with 
him during the time that he was at Ushaw; for they were well 
aware of those gifts of mind and character, and those virtues, 
which have led to his being chosen, at the early age of thirty- 
seven, to be the Bishop of the important Diocese of Liverpool. 
Bishop Whiteside, who is a native of Lancaster, after some 
years spent at St. Edward’s College, Liverpool, came to Ushaw 
in September, 1873, and was placed in the class of Poetry. 
Four years later, when he had completed his course of Philo- 
sophy, he was appointed to teach Mathematics as a Minor 
Professor. He was eminently successful as a teacher and re- 
inained in this position for four years. He left Ushaw at the 
Midsummer vacation of 1881, and in the autumn went to the 
English College, Rome, to study Theology. At the end of 
the usual four years’ course at the Gregorian University, he 
was ordained priest at Whitsuntide in 1885. On his return 
to England he was appointed to a_ professorship at St. 
Joseph’s College, Upholland. Here he spent the nine years 
of his life as priest. He taught first Dogmatic, then 
Moral and Ascetic Theology. In 1892, on the elevation 
of Monsignor Bilsborrow, the Rector of St. Joseph’s, to the 
See of Salford, he was appointed Rector; and in August, 1893, 
he was made a Canon of the Cathedral Chapter of Liverpool. 
We respectfully and joyfully testify that Adma Mater is proud 
of the new Bishop of Liverpool; that she cordially welcomes 
his Lordship to his position among the Bishops co-interested in 
the College, and that she looks to him with trustful confidence 
as a safe guardian of her interests and a zealous promoter of her 
welfare. We wish him a hearty Ad multos annos ! 








On Ficclestastical Architecture. 


. subject on which I am about to commence a series of 
instructions is one of far greater importance, and pos- 
sesses stronger claims on our attention, than is either generally 
supposed, or than you yourselves may be at first inclined to 
allow. The origin, progress, and history of Acclestastical Archt- 
tecture will, I dare say, be considered, even by those most eager 
for the investigation, as merely an interesting and entertaining 
occupation. It is, therefore, my object, before entering upon the 
historical or practical part of my subject, to set forth the great 
zmportance of this study, the benefit to religion that must arise 
from the diffusion of such knowledge, and to show you the 
poetry of the art and the sublime ideas from which all the 
mighty conceptions of our forefathers emanated. I feel assured 
that if I can succeed in convincing you of the truth of these 
important points, you will not only follow me through the whole 
of this intricate subject with far greater interest, but you will 
apply to the study with that energy which can alone ensure a 
successful result to your endeavours. To you, then, who are of 
the household of Faith, and have the unspeakable blessing of 
preserving inviolate, amidst the various heresies of this distracted 
land, that Holy Religion which it received on its conversion, 
can I propose a subject more worthy of your consideration, or 
of higher interest, than the investigation of the glorious fruits 
of that religion throughout the countries where it has flourished, 
tracing out the origin and history of those wondrous edifices, 
raised by Catholic piety to the honour of God and the glory of 
religion in every age, edifices, venerable for their great antiquity, 

* A lecture delivered to the students of St. Mary’s College, Oscott, at the 


very beginning of the reign of Queen Victoria, by A. W. Pugin, Professor 
of Ecclesiastical Antiquities in that College. 
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unequalled for the beauty of their design, and edifying from the 
holy recollections which they call forth in our minds? 

This study, to the English Catholic especially, excluded as he 
is from those great churches which the piety of his ancestors 
had erected, must prove a source of great delight. Through 
the history of these venerable piles, he traces back the antiquity 
of the Faith and the discipline of the Church, to the very period 
of its foundations ; he dwells with intense interest on the long 
succession of holy Prelates, whose progressive labours raised 
these enormous structures—their munificence, their ptety, and 
zeal; he perceives the devotion and faith of the people, and the 
excellence which had been attained in art. Every step made in 
this study is a fresh link to bind him to the Faith of his forefathers ; 
and I feel confident that the man who holds communion with 
the ancient days of Catholic England, though he is forced to 
exist in the very hot-bed of Protestant infidelity, would never 
be entrapped by the modern delusions of pretended improve- 
ment and intellectual advancement—delusions, dangerous as 
they are false, but delusions which, I grieve to say, have suc- 
ceeded in deceiving even Catholics of these days. Yes! the 
great enemy of mankind, who has ever found means to instil 
poison through the purest channels, has converted the very 
supports of Christian piety into stumbling-blocks and pitfalls ; 
and it is grievously true that not only heretics have taken the 
holy splendour of the Church as a pretext for levelling their 
blasphemous attacks upon her, but even some, who bear the 
name of Catholics, have joined with these traducers in con- 
demning the brightest period of Christian history—the Middle 
Ages—and actually blush at the supposed ignorance of their 
ancestors ; when, were they but acquainted with the truth, they 
would hurl defiance at such calumniators, and bring forth such 
a bright phalanx of saintly and learned men, as would shrivel 
into nothingness the philosophers of these pretending days. 

But, while I deplore this fact, I can hardly feel surprised at it. 
The Catholic youth, however well he may have been instructed 
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in the principles and practice of his Holy Religion, goes forth into 
the world: unprovided with many weapons, almost equally 
essential as the requisites which he already possesses, to enable 
him to preserve inviolate the sacred deposit he has received. 
How often does it happen that those, who, in their youth, had 
received the light of Faith, have, in succeeding years, suffered 
that light to burn exceedingly dim, or even to become entirely 
extinguished, for want of the ability to supply it with that oil, 
drawn from external objects, which every ancient Catholic pile 
will supply to him who has imbued his mind with their excel- 
lence and history? Look around this country. Where, I will 
ask, is consolation to be found to soothe the afflicted soul of the 
pious Catholic (when not actually in the retreat of some Col- 
legiate or Religious house), except in the contemplation of past 
glories, and prayers and hopes for their restoration? To those 
who live in lands which still retain the ancient Faith, where 
centuries have rolled by without impairing either the essentials 
of religion or those external supports of devotion, which assist 
the Christian through the temptations of this mortal course, the 
case is widely different. But here, in England—Protestant 
E:ngland—where heresy in every shape walks abroad inso- 
lent and powerful ; where every tongue is ready to add insult 
to calumny, when addressing those who retain the ancient Faith ; 
where every publication teems with the grossest slander and 
abuse, distorting the saintly deeds of men into black villainies, 
and perverting each fact of history to suit their own vile views 
and prejudice; I say, every Catholic who wishes to preserve 
his faith and discipline intact, should fortify himself, by studying 
deeply the great works of his mighty ancestors in their days of 
glory, so that he may be able to refute each calumniator on his 
own assertion, and convert the very points held up in ridicule 
against him into so many powerful arguments to silence his 
shameless adversaries. 

Such is the object of the study to which I now invite your 
attention. That it has been so long neglected by Catholics is 
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hardly surprising, when we reflect that every channel through 
which information on the subject could be derived has been 
completely poisoned by modern prejudice and ignorance. The 
Catholic clergy in this country, few in number, and incessantly 
occupied with the spiritual necessities of their flocks, have been 
utterly unable to devote either time or attention to the subject ; 
and it has been almost exclusively treated upon by Protestants, 
most of whom have published their books as a matter of com- 
mercial speculation, written, of course, with a total disregard to 
truth, and suited merely to meet the reigning opinions of the 
day. Indeed, such is the degraded state in which the Catholics 
of England have been long kept, that they have almost lost 
sight of their ancient greatness. Mow, however, when neither 
the terror of the rack, nor any political restriction, prevents them 
from celebrating the holy splendour of their ancient ritual—zozv 
is the time to direct the attention of all back to days of former 
glory, and from the inexhaustible source which the talents of 
the Middle Ages furnish, draw the materials of all future works. 
Is it a small matter that the Catholic erections of this day should 
be distinguished only by the badness of their design ?—edifices> 
too, on which, through ignorance, sums sufficient to produce 
really excellent specimens have been lavished? Is not this a 
matter of reproach continually urged by our adversaries? And 
has it not all arisen from a complete indifference to the ancient 
principles of art so successfully practised by the old ecclesiastics 
of this land? Is it not our bounden duty to identify ourselves 
with their works, as far as the limited means of these days will 
permit, and, instead of erecting chapels which have the exteriors 
of Dissenting conventicles, and the interiors of concert-rooms, 
raise, at least, structures whose form and arrangement will pro- 
claim them buildings devoted to ecclesiastical purposes ? 

Truly, from the appearance of the majority of Catholic 
chapels in this country, it would seem that the Catholics have 
almost forgot that the glorious Cathedrals of this land were, 
every one, Catholic churches, built and endowed by Catholic 
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zeal and picty; yes, and every church worthy of the name 
throughout the country, and every building really deserving ad- 
miration. By a tyrannical apostate were they first wrested from 
the Church of God; by villainy were they kept from it; by 
oppression and cruel persecution has the heresy, which robbed 
them, been maintained ; and by injustice, calumnies, and love of 
gain, are they still kept in the hands of their usurpers. But let 
us remember that, from foundation-stene to top, they are 
Catholic ; every shilling of their endowment is drawn from land 
bestowed by Catholic piety; every sculptured emblem that 
remains proclaims them Catholic, and stands an existing testi- 
mony against the robbers who have alienated and hold them. 
They have been plundered and desecrated, it is true; but they 
have been the scene of the most solemn and holy mysteries : 
they have become the spoil of the hypocrite and the parasite ; 
but they were raised by zealous and holy men, by men whose 
names are dear to the Faithful—an Augustine, a Wulstan, a 
Waynfleet, an Islip. Moreover, their feet have trod these very 
pavements, and their remains still repose beneath them. Well, 
therefore, may we cry out, when looking on these glorious piles, 
“Their very stones are dear to us, though it grieveth us to see 
them in the dust.” From those very doors, now closed against 
us, has oft issued forth a long procession of holy priests; oft 
have the decp tones of the Angelus been sent from those ancient 
towers ; and oft has their solemn peal ushered in some great 
festal day. That deserted nave has been thronged, from genera- 
tion to generation, with faithful worshippers ; that choir, now 
blocked up with pews, and disfigured by a table, was once 
graced with the Tabernacle of the Most High, and has oft shone 
resplendent with rich and costly garniture; that altar-stone, 
now trodden underfoot, has been anointed with the holy chrism ; 
that niche has not always been empty, nor that shrine defaced ; 
the loud burst of the Gérza has oft resounded through those 
vaulted aisles; those damp jand mouldering cloisters have oft 
re-echoed the falling footsteps of some holy man, as he recited 
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his appointed Office ; those fretted vaults have been reddened 
with the glare of funeral torches, as some departed brother was 
borne to his tomb, while the deep notes of the De Profundis 
have been chanted for his soul’s repose! Does not the remem- 
brance of these things endear to us these venerable churches ? 
Does not the orate pro anima, on that time-worn slab, speak to 
the heart of the Catholic at this day, who, as he piously fulfils 
the humble request of the Faithful departed, seems to hold com- 
munion with those ancient days of truth? 

The feelings produced by viewing these wondrous piles in 
this instructive light are so full of sad consolation for the past, 
and animating hopes for the future, that I do maintain the 
possession of them to be estimable in the extreme. When we 
behold the apathy with which worldly men regard the most 
solemn offices of religion, and the sublimest efforts of art, the 
cold and reluctant praise which even the most learned Protest- 
ants of our times bestow on such matters, and the savage fury 
of the fanatic, who is so blinded with devilish hate of all holy 
things, that they only serve to urge him on to their destruction 
—I say, when we reflect on all this, it must be allowed that the 
man who really feels the glory of these holy places to their full 
extent is infinitely blest. Such feelings, however, can be ex- 
perienced solely by Catholics; and the reason why they are not 
felt by a// Catholics is because their attention has never been 
directed to the course of study which is essentially necessary to 
produce such perceptions, 

It is impossible for any Catholic of mind, who has directed 
his attention to this interesting subject, not to feel overpowered 
when he contemplates the stupendous magnificence of one of 
these gigantic churches. What solidity of materials! What 
hardiness of construction! What elegance of design, and intri- 
cacy of detail do they present! A whole quarry sunk beneath 
the ground for the foundation! Thousands of tons carried to 
a prodigious height! Buttress above buttress, pinnacle over 
pinnacle, arch over arch! Great masses carried up into towers ; 
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those towers surmounted with lanterns, crowned with tapering 
spires! The whole edifice growing up, as it were, out of the 
most massive solidity, into exquisite lightness! all the vast and 
necessary supports of the fabric converted into so many elegant 
enrichments. 

When seen from a distance, the outline of these churches is 
magnificent in the extreme. The cities which are built around 
them sink into insignificance ; the mighty pile towers over every. 
other edifice, proclaiming by its grandeur the holiness of its 
destined purpose: one great imposing mass, it astonishes the 
beholder, before a single feature or detail is distinctly visible. 
But, upon a near approach, what innumerable beauties are pre- 
sented to the sight! what grand masses, and what intricate 
detail! what stupendous labour and what consummate art are 
here combined! See the images of saintly men, that fill each 
canopied niche, and adorn each pinnacle! Prophets, Apostles, 
Evangelists, Martyrs, Popes, Bishops, holy kings, and confessors, 
glorious men who taught, and died for, and handed down from 
age to age, the Holy Faith! what elaborate bas-reliefs and 
wonderful imagery cover the bevelled sides of the three enor- 
mous portals of the western front, whose subjects are all iilustra- 
tive of Holy Writ, so that at one vast view the Catholic may 
behold portrayed the history of the Church, and of the holy men 
in whose footsteps he humbly strives to tread. Over the centre 
doorway is seen the Divine Redeemer surrounded with the 
majesty of Heaven ; the glorified Saints and spirits of the Blessed 
fill the background; Angels, Cherubim, bending in adoration 
before the throne, issue from the niches of the surrounding arches ; 
while in the lower compartment, the dead are portrayed as 
rising from their graves, and the congregated world awaiting 
their final doom. This awful subject was always placed in this 
conspicuous situation, to remind mankind of the eternal reward 
or punishment which awaited them. Immediately under this, 
on the centre pillar dividing the doorway, beneath a superb 
canopy, 1s placed an image of our Blessed Lady, the Divine 
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Infant supported in her arms; while the enemy of man, in the 
shape of a hideous dragon trodden under her feet, writhes in 
agony under the power by which he is overthrown. Not a space 
is left unoccupied by a subject conveying some most edifying 
moral. Thus was it that the minds of the people were prepared, 
as they approached the sacred threshold, for the holy mysteries 
that were celebrated within. 

Placing ourselves in such a frame of mind, let us now enter the 
sacred edifice. What a perspective bursts upon the sight! an 
avenue of stately pillars and clustered shafts, some hundred feet 
in length, terminating in an apsis, whose radiating arches and 
aisles produce a combination of surpassing intricacy and richness 
of effect! Laterally, the eye is lost in extending aisles and suc- 
cessive chapels ; while above, at an enormous height, is a vault 
of stone, supported in the air and intersected by moulded rami- 
fications, centring in stone bosses of exquisite detail. Between 
the lengthened mullions of the windows are seen glowing masses 
of the richest hues; whole acres of brilliant imagery sparkle 
before you, throwing the most variegated reflections and en- 
chanting effect over the whole edifice. As you advance, the 
immense transepts, like other churches, open to your view, each 
terminated by a gigantic circular window, filled with radiating 
tracery and dazzling glass. Before you is a perforated stone 
screen or jubé, of richest workmanship, dividing off the choir 
from the body of the church. On it the sculptor has expended 
his most curious skill, and its minute details vie with elaborate 
chasing of the brazen gates which hang within. Over this 
screen is placed a gigantic crucifix; Angels seem to hover 
around the expiring Redeemer, receiving the Precious Blood ; 
while at the foot of the Cross stand images of the Blessed 
Mother and beloved Apostle absorbed in grief at the woeful 
spectacle. Through the arches of this screen or rood-loft is 
seen the choir ; a long succession of stalls, enriched with sculp- 
ture and surmounted by light and lofty canopies, line the sides. 
On brazen lectoriums and eagles are laid ponderous volumes, 
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clasped in silver—the Psalters and Antiphonals—every page 
blazing with the rich illuminations of some monastic scribe. 
Immediately in the centre of the apsis, approached by a long and 
lofty flight of steps, stands the High Altar; its front is com- 
posed of precious metals richly chased and studded with jewels. 
Within its spacious sarcophagus, enshrined in costly feretrums, 
repose the holy relics of Saints and Martyrs. Over it is a ¢ad/e 
terminated by a ciborium or canopy of the most wonderful 
chasing and richest materials. Description fails in giving any 
adequate idea of the splendour of such an altar. Candlesticks 
of gold and crystal, groups of ivory carving, enamelled panels of 
the richest tints, cloth of gold and massive silver embroidery, all 
combine to produce one splendid effect ; while the surrounding 
pavement is enriched with precious marble inlaid with intricate 
design. Beyond this, and almost lost in the distant perspective, 
is the chapel dedicated to our Blessed Lady, where from the 
Annunciation of the Angel Gabriel, to her assumption into 
Heaven, is portrayed the eventful and edifying life of the holy 
Mother of God. Then come the diverging chapels that surround 
the eastern end, each with its rich and splendid altar, on which 
the Holy Sacrifice is daily offered for the souls of the departed 
Faithful, whose sculptured effigies are seen recumbent on the 
canopied tombs around—Prelates, priests, kings, nobles, and 
knights. Time would fail me, were I to attempt a description 
of half the beauties contained in one of these wondrous piles. 
The sy\lendid organs corbelling out on high over the entrances ; 
the silver lamps that burn perpetually before the shrines and 
altars ; the massive almeries of the sacristy with their precious 
contents: all are deserving of the highest admiration. Each 
corner, in fine, is filled with objects worthy of minute investiga- 
tion; each tomb is an edifying history ; every window is a 
chapter of instruction; every boss and capital contain some 
moral or religious emblem profitable for study. Nay, those 
which at first sight may appear but ludicrous conceits, will be 
found on investigation to convey some pointed and merited 
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satire, where, under the mask of the buffoon, the sculptor has 
struck a powerful blow at some reigning vice or folly of man- 
kind. From the minutest embroidery of a vestment or illumina- 
tion of a Missal, to the ponderous cross which surmounts the 
lofty shrine, we may discern that devotion to God was the 
feeling that furnished the funds and instigated the ideas and 
labours of the artists. 

And how appropriate—how admirably fitted is the plan and 
arrangement of these churches for their holy destination. See,. 
in the quiet recesses of those chapels, how the Faithful assemble 
for early sacrifice, kneeling in silence before the various altars, 
where, at the appointed hours, the celebrants, preceded by their 
assistants, arrive —see how the supplicants to the Mother 
of God flock around the Altar of our Blessed Lady, and 
present their votive gifts in thankful remembrance of past 
deliverance. Look at the various groups scattered over the 
vast area of the edifice, all earnest in supplication, and say 
whether it is not, indeed, the house of prayer. But, it is on 
some holy festival that these glorious churches are seen in 
their full splendour. Soon as the deep intonations of the pon- 
derous bells proceed from the lofty towers, summoning the people 
to the solemnity, the whole city flocks within the spacious walls 
of the vast edifice. Thousands enter after thousands; yet, so 
extensive is the area, that it seems but scarcely filled. The 
High Altar presents one blaze of light ; tapers innumerable 
burn around; long suites of storied tapestry are hung from 
pillar to pillar, and line each wall. The organs send forth a 
loud burst of melody ; the full chant of the choir is heard ; and 
from an arched entrance, with slow and solemn step, the pro- 
cession advances. <A long line of venerable ecclesiastics, attired 
in copes of cloth of gold, pass in splendid succession ; holy 
relics, shrined in gold and silver of finest chasing, and sparkling 
with gems, are borne along for the veneration of the people; 
while tapers of purest wax are burnt around them, and the 
fragrance of incense proceeds from the silver thuribles fuming 
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all the way. The splendour of the Mass is bFeyond conception ; 
and when the Holy Sacrifice is accomplished, and thousands at 
one instant, and on one marble pavement, adore the Sacred 
Host, the whole scene is so sublime and overpowering as to 
scem like some bright vision of the heavenly glories! 

Such is a faint outline of the solemn grandeur of the great 
churches erected by our Catholic forefathers during the ages of 
Faith—the days of their glory. I will not enlarge, at this pari 
of my subject, on the many other structures of Catholic piety, 
such as the great monastic buildings, the parochial churches, 
the detached chapels, chantries, colleges, hospitals, cemeteries, 
and crosses. All these I shall particularly notice hereafter. 
At present I am anxious to draw your attention to the religious 
and sublime feelings of the ancient architects ; to show you that 
their designs excel all others in poetic feeling, and that the 
Catholic artists have accomplished the highest achievements of 
art. It is a surprising fact that, even in these degenerate days, 
men have latent ideas of the impressive grandeur of these 
venerable piles. Few persons, of even moderate intellect, can 
enter them without experiencing some feelings of reverential 
awe, for which, though they are at a loss to ascribe any positive 
reason, they still admit the fact. The truth is, these edifices 
were built solely to the honour of God, and not from paltry 
motives of vanity and interested speculation. A close inspec- 
tion of the buildings themselves will fully prove that, so far 
from the applause of the multitude being the object sought for 
by these pious artists, they thought only of rendering their 
labours acceptable to the all-seeing eye of God. None but those 
who have examined these buildings by means of scaffolding can 
conceive the immense labour bestowed on their execution ; for, 
in situations utterly inaccessible in the ordinary way, by their 
creat elevation, are found details of the most exquisite beauty 
and finish. I feel confident that the ultimate cost of a design 
was never considered at the commencement ; the production of 
excellence was the only object; and, in the attainment of that 
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glorious end, neither labour nor money was ever spared. Ap- 
peals to the pious always produced fresh supplies, and each 
additional effect, designed by the architect, was eagerly re- 
sponded to by the contributions of the Faithful. Those were, 
indeed, glorious days. Scarcely was the cross raised upon the 
intended site of a projected new church than offerings poured 
in from the people anxious to assist in its erection. They who 
had lands felled timber and quarried for stone; the agriculturist 
sent his cattle and labourers to assist in the transportation of 
materials ; masons and artificers of every sort devoted a por- 
tion of their time gratuitously to the good work ; and thus arose, 
throughout all Christendom, those ecclesiastical structures, the 
wonder and admiration of succeeding centuries. 

No calculations were then made, before commencing, on the 
probable return of interest for the capital expended ; nor did 
the builders consider how the greatest possible profit might be 
drawn into their pockets during the execution of the work 
No! the ancient Cementarii, as they were termed, were men of 
a different description. Such trading, under the cloak of art, 
belonged to the modern architects or surveyors (for the terms 
are now synonymous)—men, for the most part, utterly des- 
picable, who venture to profess a noble art for the sole pur- 
pose of prostituting and degrading it to their own private 
interests ; and they have so far succeeded that, while immense 
fortunes have been amassed, their very name has almost become 
a reproach: men, without one particle of soul or feeling, except 
the hope of gain or the fear of loss. They proceed to design a 
church, a poor-house, or a tavern, in the same business sort of 
manner, They have a set of stale ideas, drawn from borrowed 
sources, which they keep as stock patterns, and transpose to 
serve all purposes. They do not understand any style, but 
profess themselves masters of all; and they will undertake any 
absurdity, to suit the caprice of an individual, provided they are 
well paid. I never behold one of those sprucely-dressed, igno- 
rant, insolent pretenders, without a bitter rising of bile, on 
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hearing the careless manner with which he speaks of the greatest 
efforts of ancient art, cloaking his ignorance of their merit by 
an affected indifference. Show him a splendid piece of sculp- 
ture, and he will talk of the material out of which it has been 
carved ; tell him of some vast Cathedral, he will ask if it proved 
a good job for the contractor. The superficial contents of a 
brick wall or plastered ceiling, on which he gains so much a 
square rood, is of infinitely greater interest to him than the 
most elaborate production of an artist. In fine, he draws, looks, 
thinks, and lives, at so much per cent. This is the very acme 
of his ideas ; and he would estimate the Raffael Cartoons by 
the yard, canvas included, and gird the limbs of Michael 
Angelo’s “ Crucifixion” to price the labour. 

But let us revert from such degraded characters back to 
ancient and better days; and I will now describe an architect 
of the olden time—a man admirable in every respect, and, of 
course, the very antipodes of the mercenary wretch I have just 
described. 

4\bout four centuries ago, half-way up the nave of Winchester, 
then a massive Norman structure, attached to one of the heavy 
clustered pillars, stood an image of our Blessed Lady, venerable 
for its great antiquity and admirable for its design. Beneath it 
stood an altar, where an aged and holy Monk of the Abbey 
daily offered up the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Here, at the ap- 
pointed hour, a poor scholar might be seen, distinguished by his 
constant attendance and fervent devotion. This poor boy was 
Welham, afterwards called ef Wickham, \Winchester’s future 
Bishop, rebuilder of its church, and Chancellor of I¢ngland. 
Here, then, did this good youth plant the seeds of early piety, 
which brought forth such glorious fruits in his maturer age. 
Here, in the very spot where now stands, in gorgeous splendour, 
his chantry tomb, did this poor boy pour forth his supplications 
to God, and invoke the patronage of his Virgin Mother. Nor 
were his prayers offered in vain: a blessing was on him, and all 


he did prospered. For, in a few years, his great talents having 
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brought him to the notice of Edward III., at the age of twenty- 
four he was entrusted with the difficult and important charge of 
rebuilding the Royal Castle of Windsor. This great under- 
taking he accomplished with consummate skill ; and now his 
pious mind, inducing him to undertake severer and more sacred 
duties, he was shortly afterwards ordained priest. Rising rapidly 
in church preferment, continually giving proof of his great 
munificence, he at length became Bishop of the very church 
which had been the scene of his early piety, and towards which 
he seemed always to have borne a most lively interest. The 
exalted station to which he had attained, so far from rendering 
him proud and forgetful of his former lowly state, made him 
only seek to dispense the great wealth and power he now 
possessed for the benefit of his poorer brethren and the greater 
glory of God. He now undertook three noble projects, all of 
which he not only lived to carry into execution, but to witness 
the beneficial effects resulting from them. 

He entirely rebuilt the immense nave of Winchester Cathe- 
dral, at his own cost ; converting what was a dark, heavy Roman 
edifice into the present rich and imposing structure, unrivalled, 
perhaps, for purity of design and solidity of effect. Whilst this 
great undertaking was in progress, he was actively engaged in 
perfecting his two other great designs, the erection and endow- 
ment of his magnificent Colleges at Oxford and Winchester ; 
the whole of which enormous buildings, of a massive and im- 
posing character, were designed by him and raised under his 
direction—wondrous proofs of his consummate piety, skill, and 
munificence. It would be impossible to hint at half of Wick- 
ham’s acts of charity and zeal for the glory of religion. He 
almost rebuilt the Hospital of Saintcross, and restored it to its 
ancient destination. Every church, either within his diocese 
or with which he had the least connexion, was not only sub- 
stantially repaired by him, but splendidly furnished with plate 
and ornaments. 


The whole life of this great and good man presents a suc- 
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cession of such pious deeds; and when, after a long career of 
most active usefulness to his fellow-men, this good Prelate 
tranquilly expired, all classes and ranks mourned the loss of 
him who was at once the holy Bishop, the profound statesman, 
the munificent patron of art, and the father of the poor. 

Such was Wickham—admirable in every respect, and most 
profound in architectural skill. And did not his excellence, I 
will ask, proceed from the pious tendency of his mind? and his 
great designs from his heartfelt zeal and devotion? But, now, 
hear the catalogue I am about to read of some of the venerable 
men who achieved the ancient works, and then judge how utterly 
impossible it is that the mercenary hirelings of these degenerate 
days can rival their labours : 

John Alcock, Bishop of Ely, founder of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

Richard Beauchamp, Bishop of Salisbury. 

Elias de Bertram, Canon of Salisbury, Master of the Works of 
that Cathedral. 

William Birde, Prior of Bath, builder of Bath Abbey. 

William Bolton, Prior of St. Bartholomew’s, Master of the 
Works of Henry VII.’s Chapel. 

Thomas Castell, Prior of Durham. 

Thomas Chillenden, Prior of Canterbury, builder of the great 
nave. 

William de Clayton, Abbot of Evesham. 

William de Croyland, Master of the Works of that Abbey. 

John Druell, Archdeacon of Exeter, one of the architects of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford, 

Henry de Eastria, Prior of Canterbury. 

Ednoth, a,Monk of Worcester, and builder of Ransey Abbey. 

Eustachius, Bishop of Ely. 

Hugh de Eversden, Abbot of St. Albans. 

Richard de’Gainsbro’, one of the architects of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, where, in the cloisters, his effigy may still be seen, holding 
his compasses and rule. 
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Thomas Goldston, Prior of Canterbury. 

Roger Grostete, Bishop of Lincoln. 

Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester. 

Henry, surnamed Latomus, or the stone-cutter, a Monk of 
Evesham, and principal builder of that Abbey. 

Hugh de Grenoble, Bishop of Lincoln. 

Thomas Ickam, Monk and Sacristan of St. Augustine’s Abbey. 

John de Lincoln, Master of the Works to the splendid Chapel 
of St. Stephen’s, Westminster. 

St. Osmond, Bishop of Sarum, and builder of the old 
Cathedral. 

Peter of Colechurch, priest. Among other great works, he 
erected old London Bridge, and was buried in a beautiful chapel 
raised on the centre pier, and dedicated to St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury. 

Walter Skirlaw, Bishop of Durham. 

Alan de Walsingham, Prior of Ely, builder of the great Centre 
Lantern. 

William of Wainfleet, and William of Wickham, Bishops of 
Winchester. 

These are a few of the great architects of England’s noblest 
edifices, whose names have reached these days; for, such was 
the modesty of these great men, who worked entirely for the 
glory of God, and thought infinitely more of exciting the devo- 
tion of others by their labours, than of exalting their own per- 
sonal celebrity, that comparatively very few indeed of the host 
of great builders that flourished during the Middle Ages are at 
all known to us. but, though their names are lost in oblivion, 
their works still exist, and through them let us pay our just 
tribute of laud and admiration to the memory of their forgotten 
authors ; for well indeed do they deserve such homage. Be- 
fore the stupendous works of these great artists, all the edifices 
of more modern times sink into utter insignificance, mere puny 
attempts, meagre and paltry imitations. Nay, I will assert that, 
the justly extolled works of Egyptian and classic antiquity will 
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lose much of their lustre when compared with theirs. The far- 
famed pyramids of Egypt, the temple of Thebes, nay, even 
Babylon itself, were all productions of mere brute force and 
bodily labour. Thousands of wretched captives chained to their 
severe tasks, raised the ponderous stones, and excavated the deep 
recesses ‘of the rocks. Gigantic works, it is true, from their 
enormous dimensions, but utterly devoid of real constructive 
science. 

The Greeks, even, were so ignorant of geometric skill, that 
they were unacquainted with the mere principle of the arch, 
and their intercolumniations are no wider than will admit of a 
single block of stone laid from column to column. The Romans, 
it is true, far surpassed the Greeks in constructive skill, and have 
left numerous edifices, proofs of profound talent. But it was re- 
served for the cloistered men of Catholic Europe to carry archi- 
tectural art to its summit of perfection, to combine exquisite 
lightness with the greatest stability ; proving that the art of 
ccnstruction consisted, not so much in the dimensions of the 
materials, as in the skill of their adjustment. It was they who 
first dared to throw their stone vaultings over slender walls, 
carrying the pressure, by means of successive flying arches, to 
_ the ground ; it was they who conceived and executed the won- 

derful project of rising five or six hundred feet into the air, from 
a base of fifty, tapering up their spires into the very sky, and 
that with such admirable construction, as to have successfully 
resisted the storms and tempests of many successive centuries, 
though exposed, from such enormous elevation, to their full and 
unbroken fury. It was they who first filled the capacious win- 
dows, otherwise mere yawning gaps, with intricate and flowing 
radiations of stone tracery, combining almost,every geometrical 
figure: it was they who first hung their keystone pendent in the 
air, and raised the massive towers on four slender shafts. In 
fine, it was they who, departing from every beaten track, struck 
out another path to excellence, novel as it was bold, astonishing 
as it was admirable. They, indeed, felt the poetry of art to its 
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full extent; they understood the wondrous effects produced 
by the arrangement of light and shadow to perfection, which, 
during the daily course of the sun, is seen in these churches 
in the most enchanting manner, every moment producing a 
fresh effect. First, the burst of light at the eastern end, when 
the whole choir and apsis are illuminated from the rising sun ; 
then the southern transept and lateral chapels receive the reflec- 
tion of noon-day ; the light gradually passing round, till the 
great western window, with its rich and varied glass, is lighted 
up with the glowing tints of sunset, every projection, boss, 
capital, and pillar catching the warm light which penetrates up 
to the choir, now wrapt in sombre shade; till imperceptibly 
fading, as twilight comes stealing on, each detail becoming 
more and more indistinct, the whole perspective is lost in 
general obscurity, relieved only by the feeble rays of the flicker- 
ing choir-lamp. Then the intricate arrangement of these vast 
buildings produces such a wonderful variety of outline and per- 
spective, that they assume a varied aspect at every step. The 
same structure, seen from different situations, appears like a 
totally different edifice, both internally and externally. The 
long vista of the nave, the aisles, the crossing of the transepts 
from the choir, looking westward, the Lady chapel, the crypt, 
the cloister quadrangle, and the chapter-house, present perspec- 
tives as varied as they are beautiful. 

Their sculpture, likewise, was admirable in the extreme ; 
almost all the productions of the animal and vegetable creation 
were called into requisition, as models of their ever-varying 
details, which were cut in such flowing forms and intricate inter- 
lacing, combined with such boldness of execution and imagination 
of design, as to appear more like petrefactions of Nature’s choicest 
productions than the artificial labours of man. Let us, likewise, 
consider the saintly men, and sacred objects, which they repre- 
sented with such powerful and impressive effect ; holy persons, 
who, filled with heavenly gifts and Divine inspiration, were in- 
conceivably difficult to portray ; mysteries almost appalling by 
their sublimity : yet all this they accomplished. 
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That the Greeks and Romans were admirable sculptors is 
most true; but what were the divinities whom they laboured to 
represent? Anyone acquainted with their mythology must be 
aware that they are described as mere sensual beings; some 
remarkable for savage cruelty, others for gluttony, licentiousness, 
personal beauty, and bodily strength; models for all of which 
might easily be found among the gencrality of mankind. Will 
it not, therefore, be granted, that, however admirable the 
anatomy or proportions of the classic sculptor may be, the man 
who has succeeded in embodying the holy purity of the Blessed 
Mother of God has achieved a far greater triumph in art than 
any that the ancients have acquired. Yes! truly, when we 
consider their wonderful imagination, in creating an entirely 
new and transcendant style of architecture, their poetical con- 
ceptions, the holy purpose for which they laboured, their 
sanctity of life, their great humility, and their profound science, 
it must be allowed that the artists of the Middle Ages—mis- 
named the dark—stand unrivalled by any. Their merit, 
indeed, is now beginning to be generally acknowledged: no 
one, in fact, but a senseless wretch, blind to all excellence, 
could deny that the buildings themselves stand existing tes- 
timonies of their wondrous beauty. Even though they are 
Catholic structures, it must be confessed that they are exceed- 
ingly fine! But Protestant calumny, ever envious of Catholic 
excellence, is busy at work ; and those who are compelled to 
acknowledge the glories of these fabrics still assail and vilify 
the motives and means of their erection. 

I am particularly anxious to direct your attention to this im- 
portant point; for you will find that Protestants, although they 
may profess great admiration of these edifices, will draw such a 
false and distorted picture of the pretended tricks and villianies 
resorted to in order to obtain the necessary funds, and such 
superstitions practised, as to make it clearly appear to those 
who are unacquainted with the falseness of such accusations 
that it would have been infinitely better for the interests of 
Christianity if such buildings had never existed. 
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The calumnies most commonly advanced are as follow : 

1. Superstition. 

2, That the sums of money expended on the erection of 
ancient churches were either extorted from dying penitents, 
or received as compositions for past, present, or even future 
sins. 

3. That the splendour of the church proceeded, not from 
a desire of rendering homage to God, but from mere worldly 
ostentation. 

4. The great ignorance of ancient Churchmen, and that they 
practised continual imposition on the people. 

I will now deal with these vile calumnies singly, and so 
tear them to tatters, that the base utterers of them shall not 
be able to gather up one fragment, wherewith to return to the 
baffled charge. 

1. And now of Szperstition. This is a word which has a 
very wide and extensive signification among Protestants, every 
species of devotion or honour rendered to God being thus 
denominated by the different classes of them ; some even in- 
cluding prayer itself! It is not, therefore, surprising that such 
men as these, uttterly ignorant of zeal for God’s glory, actuated 
only by the temporal motives of worldly remuneration, or fear of 
punishment, should have applied this degrading epithet to those 
stupendous labours of our Catholic ancestors which were raised 
solely for the honour and advancement of religion. They are 
unable to comprehend the pure motives which instigated the 
erection of these buildings: it is impossible for them to charge 
the men, who gave their all in order to achieve these works, 
with any motives of personal gain; they cannot find one 
reasonable or well-grounded churge; but, as they must calum- 
niate all Catholic works of ancient days, they brand the results 
of the most zealous piety and consummate art with the term 
superstition! What a convenient word is this in the mouths of 
Protestants! What immense femporal advantages have they 
derived from it! When the tyrant Henry sought to convert 
to his own sacrilegious purposes the costly ornaments which the 
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piety of nine successive centuries had contributed to decorate 
the worship of God, and enshrine the venerable remains of his 
most faithful servants, what was the pretext he urged in order 
to accomplish his vile purpose? Adolishing superstition! What 
did the concocters of the Common Prayer Book, and Articles of 
the Anglican Church, assign as the reason for making the new 
religion so easy and comfortable, and discarding every restraint 
and duty which they considered irksome, or entailing expense ? 
Abolishing superstition! Are men’s passions to be let loose, and 
the wholesome discipline of the Church to be broken through ? 
The regulations of the former, and the observance of the latter 
are condemned as savouring of superstition! Nay, in our own 
time, but a very few years ago, the foul robbery of a large sum 
of Catholic money was justified by the legislators of this land, 
as a necessary measure to prevent the increase of superstition! 
Oh, it is a useful word! so generally applicable, and with so 
profitable a result. But when we consider the manner in which 
this term has been prostituted by Protestants, to suit their own vile 
and mercenary views ; and that not only had the great works of 
pious munificence, but the holy observances and discipline of the 
Church, have been thus designated, I really think that the nature 
of the word, when used by such men, will become changed in 
the mind of every well-informed person, and will be considered 
as implying an honourable instead of a degrading signification. 
2. With regard to the second monstrous charge: one really 
would have imagined that, among the writings of men possessing 
any mind or pretending to information, such gross calumnies 
would never have found a place; and it almost appears an insult 
to common sense, and a waste of time, to enter into a defence 
against such improbable accusations. But as I am well aware 
that they are not only thoroughly believed by almost all classes 
of Protestants, but actually form the theme for their continual 
exultation and insult, I think it a bounden duty, not only to give 
a mere flat denial, but to show, on the most authentic and un- 
deniable historical facts and documents, their utter fallacy. Now 
it fully appears that, instead of the funds for ecclesiastical build- 
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ings being bestowed by dying sinners, hoping to purchase peace 
with Heaven by giving what they could no longer enjoy, they 
were the benefactions, while living, of men whose entire conduct 
was as admirable as their liberality was unbounded ; and we 
shall find that these great fabrics owe their existence to the 
pious exertion of ving saints, instead; of bequests made by 
dying sinners. It is likewise worthy of remark that nine-tenths 
of the noble founders of ancient Religious Houses, not only gave 
their lands for endowments while they were living, but frequently 
took the Religious vows, and ended their days within the con- 
ventual buildings which they had themselves erected. It is a 
glorious fact, that all the great Catholic establishments were the 
result of great self-denial and hearty zeal to God on the part of 
those who founded them. It is true that William of Wickham 
made immense provisions in his will, but he lived to supersede 
the necessity of such an arrangement, and he bestowed with his 
own hand all those munificent gifts which he had provided for 
in case of his sudden demise. So did the great Cardinal d’Am- 
boise, Rouen’s greatest benefactor. When he commenced re- 
building the spire of the Cathedral, he was already far advanced 
in life, and his prudence induced him to prepare a will bequeath- 
ing immense sums for the work, so that it might not receive 
any interruption in case of his decease; but, by the blessing of 
God, he lived to see the object of his labours completed. Indeed, 
we shall find that, so far from the desire of assisting the Church 
and decorating the house of God being confined to the death- 
bed thoughts of men during the Middle Ages, all classes were 
eager to contribute throughout their lives to such glorious 
objects, and their testamentary bequests were almost invariably 
but crowning acts toa long series of munificence aud zealous 
devotion to the service of God. 

Then respecting compounding for sin. Whenever an un- 
worthy Abbot occurs in the history of these churches, what say 
the chroniclers? Not that such and such a Bishop was a bad 
man and ¢herefore he erected much building, by way of balance 
for his depraved course of life. No! such a character is always 
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described as a waster of the ecclesiastical property under his 
charge; and a long suspension of the works in progress was the 
constant result. Again, when do we ever find a noble, prince, or 
monarch suffered to erect or endow an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment by way of compensation for remaining in a state of sin ? 
Assuredly, never! I am willing to allow that we are indebted 
for the foundation of many great churches and Religious Houses 
‘to men whose conduct had been deserving of the severest 
censure: but none except a prejudiced mind, bent on misrepre- 
sentation, could imagine such acts to be meant as palliations for 
their crimes, and not rather as proofs of deep contrition for 
having ever committed them. All historical documents will 
tend to prove this fact. We find men who, having been guilty 
of enormities, were brought to a just sense of their actions, 
deplored their past conduct, and, anxious to appease the offended 
justice of God by hearty penance, consecrated to His service the 
wealth they had previously so badly employed: but how will 
anyone dare affirm such an action to be a composition for sin? 
It is a vile charge that cannot be sustained for a moment. Such 
a system is in utter contradiction to that well-known line of 
conduct so gloriously pursued by the ancient ecclesiastics, who 
endured suffering, temporal loss, and even death in the conscien- 
tious and uncompromising discharge of their sacred duty ; men 
who ventured to reprove the most cruel tyrants and power- 
ful oppressors on their very thrones, and who refused the 
privileges of the most humble Christian to persons of the 
highest temporal dignity, if their conduct had rendered them 
unworthy of participating in the holy rites of religion. Such vile 
practices as compounding for or consenting to sin, were reserved 
for the Reformers of Germany, who granted a dispensation for 
polygamy,* and for the cringing Churchmen of the English 
Establishment, who, in order to advance themselves in rich pre- 
ferment and rise by courtly patronage, tacitly sanctioned the 


* Mr. Pugin here alludes to the case of the Landgrave of Hesse, whom 
Luther and his brother Reformers permitted to marry two wives !—ED. 
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srossest violations of moral conduct, even in the very individual 
whom they acknowledged as their head. 

Ostentation is the term by which the misrepresenting and 
calumniating writers of these times designate the holy splendour 
of the Church—splendour as far removed from worldly glory as 
day from night. The materials of the sacerdotal vestments are 
costly, it is true, and their appearance is dazzling ; but why are 
they so? That the great dignity of God’s holy worship may be 
in some slight degree manifested through His ministers. Follow 
the venerable man, who, while in the choir, wears such stately 
apparel ; follow him to the sacristy, and beneath that splendour 
you will find the coarse frock of the Monk, or even the hair 
shirt of penance. Go with him to his cell, and the narrow 
chamber and humble furniture, such as the meanest servants of 
our days would despise, will soon prove how little worldly pride 
or even comfort has part in the mind of such a man. So far 
from pride or ostentation being produced in the soul of 
ecclesiastics by the splendid apparel used in the worship of God, 
a great moral lesson is conveyed to the mind through them. 
These vestments are not the gaudy trappings of the day; they 
are of ancient fashion. They have shrouded the forms of a long 
succession of venerable men, who have preceded them in their 
holy office, and whose dust lies in the tombs around them ; 
and their successors will still wear them when they themselves 
have been borne to the grave. Moreover, they are the badges 
which ever remind them of the sacred dignity of their office ; 
and the mystical meaning conveyed by these vestments renders 
them as edifying to the people as they are appropriate for the 
holy offices in which they are used. 

Then, as regards the buildings themselves, cither of conventual 
or Cathedral establishments, how small a portion, both of extent 
or decoration, do the domestic buildings bear to that portion 
of the edifice dedicated to the worship of God? How do Z¢s 
pinnacles, roof, and spires tower above all the rest, showing ‘that 
to be the great object which caused the erection of the sur- 
rounding buildings. And of these again, what a trifling portion 
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was occupied by the Community themselves! Yet how cus- 
tomary is it for persons in these days, when looking at some of 
those venerable remains, to exclaim, “Why such numerous 
chambers, and such lofty halls?” And when they behold the 
capacious chimneys, in the exultation of ignorance, they exclaim: 
“Qh, the gluttonous Monks! See their great kitchen! ! 
See their cellars!!!” Fools! before these fires was prepared 
the food which nourished the poor for miles around ; in these 
chambers were lodged the weary traveller and pilgrim; these 
great halls were ever filled with guests, entertained by noble 
and boundless hospitality, welcomed as brothers by those 
glorious men, who were at once the ministers of God, the sup- 
ports of learning, and the fathers of the poor. Oh! how it does 
enrage me, to hear some spruce parson, in whose house luxury 
is visible throughout every chamber to disgusting excess, whose 
half-uttered wish is responded to by the liveried minions who 
wait around him, whose table groans under delicacies to pam- 
per his palled appetite, who can scarce drag his lazy limbs from 
bed at noonday, rail at Monks, terming them “supine! ignorant ! 
lazy Monks!!”—men who left their hard pallets at midnight 
to sing lauds to God; men profound in science and art, to 
whose indefatigable labours we owe the perpetuation of all 
literature and historical record; men exercising immense 
charity, full of zeal, and austere of life: men, in fine, living 
solely for the glory of God and the benefit of their fellow-men. 
Is it not past all enduring, to hear such glorious spirits as these 
for ever traduced and ridiculed by every upstart writer and pre- 
tending puppy of these times? to hear them termed “ ignorant 
impostors !” 

In some respects, perhaps, we must allow they were ignorant. 
They were unacquainted, certainly, with the system of impudent 
calumny and lying so successfully practised by the Anglican 
Churchmen, by means of which they delude the people and re- 
tain their lucrative situations ; they were ignorant of that worldly 
policy which induced the Protestant clergy to sacrifice the 
spiritual interests of Christianity to political power and their 
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own advantage ; they were ignorant of tyrannical oppression, 
and of increasing their own worldly comforts, at the expense of 
the poor. Yes! of such policy as this they were ignorant ; and 
we must allow that the moderns are wiser in their generation. 
But those glorious men of old possessed wisdom; less worldly 
and more severe to practise, it is true, but wisdom which taught 
them to persevere in every Christian virtue in this life, and 
which obtained a glorious reward for them in the world to come. 

To their Christian simplicity, they combined consummate skill 
in art and profound science. In the former of these they yet 
stand unrivalled ; and in the latter, though great discoveries and 
improvements have since been made, it must be allowed that 
they laid the foundation for all subsequent advances. 

Thus, the false charge of ignorance against these holy and 
venerable men is not capable of being supported for one moment ; 
and, with regard to their practising imposition, a very few words 
will suffice to disprove this also. No one would play the im- 
postor to his own detriment, or without deriving some personal 
benefit from his deceit. Is this, then, the case, I will ask, with 
the Religious Orders? Does not the austerity of life pursued by 
them show, at once, the absurdity of attributing such practices 
to them? How very many individuals among even the severest 
Monastic Orders had been once worldly men, possessing both 
great riches and temporal power, but who nobly resigned every- 
thing in order that they might devote themselves to the service of 
God; exchanging wealth for poverty, luxury for mortification, 
uncontrolled dominion for humble obedience ! 

I have now brought the introductory part of my subject to a 
close, and I trust I have succeeded in convincing you of the 
importance of studying ecclesiastical antiquities, and of the 
benefit that will result to religion by its ministers being per- 
fectly conversant with the subject. I beseech you to consider 
how earnestly the ancient ecclesiastics applicd themselves to 
every study conducive to the dignity of religion; and I implore 
you to profit by their great example, and not for one moment con- 
sider the minutest accessory of worship beneath your attention. 
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The present degraded state of Catholic churches in this country 
has existed through wnecesstty ; but never let it continue through 
indiffcrence. Weare unable, at present, to rival the great efforts 
of our ancestors; but we may follow in their footsteps, be it 
ever so humbly, and, by persevering in that course, we may 
eventually attain an equally dignified station in art. At present, 
I am grieved to say, a dreadful absence of antiquarian knowledge 
is found among the English Catholic body, and modern ideas 
and innovations, almost equally dangerous as heresy itself, have 
spread in the most extended manner. With the stupendous 
labours of their Catholic ancestors before their eyes; with the 
glorious fruits of Catholicism, in its days of greatest splendour, 
everywhere to be found in ancient monuments and records ; 
the English Catholics seek for models in the debased taste of 
modern France, or even in the absurdities produced by Protestant 
ignorance in this country. Be assured that the matter in question 
is one of no small import; it is one which must materially 
conduce to the re-conversion of this land to its ancient Faith. 
The most eloquent sermons ever preached express, in fact, only 
the mere doctrines contained in the common Catechism ; yet, 
when thus set forth by the powerful splendours of eloquence, 
what effect do they produce on the mind? What conversions 
have they made? and what wonderful results have they brought 
about in the souls of men, whom the bare recital of such truths 
would never have affected ? It is precisely the same with regard 
to the ornaments of the church, The Mass, whether offered up 
in a garret or a cathedral, is essentially the same sacrifice ; yet, 
who will not allow that, when surrounded by all the holy splen- 
dour of Catholic worship, these august mysteries appear ten 
times more overpowering and majestic? St. Augustine declares 
that, whilst hearing the solemn chant of praise, as melody was 
poured into his ears truth flowed to his heart : may we not, then, 
confidently hope, in the like manner, that, while the senses are 
rapt in ecstasy by the outward beauty of holiness, the Divine 
truths will penetrate the soul thus prepared for their reception. 
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